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‘The Mead ville Theological School. 


Mr. Editor—It may not be known to the 


greater number of your readers that'a Uni- 
tarian Theological School is now, and for 
several years has been, in operation in Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. The following facts 
relative to it may not be uninteresting, _ 

‘Meadville is the county seat of Craw- 
ford county, and contains a population of 
about 2500 inhabitants. It is delightfully 
located on French Creek, on the main road 
from Erie to, Pittsburgh, 37 miles from the 
former place,.and 90 miles from the latter, 
with both of which places there is also a 
‘communication by means of the Erie exten- 
sion of the Pennsylvania canal. ‘There isa 


 gonvenient and ready access to it from the 


valleys of the lakes and of the Ohio, and 
probably no place could easily be found 
more favourable as the seat of an Institution 
of learning, designed to exert a commanding 
influence over an extensive ge of coun- 
try. A college, now under the patronage 
of the. Pittsburgh and Erie Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has been 
established here for about thirty years. 
During much of that time, however, it has 
been closed, owing to want of encourage- 
ment, arising from a short-sighted policy of 
opposition on the part, chiefly of Presby- 
terians, who, by a different policy, might 


now have had it, as formerly it was, mainly 


under their control, and through it be exer- 
cising a wide and healthful power. It con- 
tains a library of more than 8000 volumes, 
many of them being rare and valuable. At 
the present time it is in successful operation, 
and appears to be on the way to prosperity. 
At the time when our chureh was look- 
ing for a-site for its Western Theological 
Seminary, now located at Allegheny, Mead- 
ville was suggested to the committee on that 
subject, and a sufficient and well-adapted 
body of land was freely offered. ‘The sug- 
and offer refetted, “and 
writer of this article thinks the rejection was 
a mistake, | | 
So much by way of introduction. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church having secured 
the college under their control, the Unitarians 
have secured to themselves the advantages 
this place holds out for a Theological School. 
Passing by the rise and progress of Uni- 
tarianism in this region, it may be sufficient 
to confine attention to their school. “ The 


Meadville Theological School’’ has been in 


operation. five years. It has four Pro- 


fessors, viz. | 

Rev. Rufus Stebbins, Professor of He- 
brew Literature, Systematic Theology and 
Sacred Rhetoric. Professor Stebbins also 
gives instruction in the evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, and Elocution.. .. 

Rev. Frederic. Huidekoper, Professor of 
Hermeneutics, New Testament Interpreta- 
tion and Literature, and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Professor Huidekoper also gives in- 
struction in Greek, Latin, and German. 

George. W; Hosmer, Professor of 
Pastoral Care. 

Elder David Millard, Professor of Bibli- 
cal Antiquities and Sacred Geography. 

Of these gentlemen, the former two are 
permanently resident in Meadville—the lat- 
ter two visit the School for a few weeks dur- 
the year and deliver lectures. : 

Professor Stebbins, in addition to his lo- 
cation as Professor, has been the pastor of 
the Unitarian congregation in this place 
since the school was organized. He has 
recently given up his pastoral duties and 
the congregation is now looking out for 
another pastor, who will also be a member 
of the Board of Instructors of the School, 


which will give them three resident Pro- 


fessors. 

Connected with the school is a valuable 
library of 3700 volumes, exclusive of 1200 
vols. of Text Books, and 2500 vols. of 
works ia Theology and General Literature 
in private libraries, to which the Students 
have access—in all 7400 vols. (Add to 
these the more than 8000 vols. in the Col- 
lege Library, and the number of vols. 
amounts, including the Libraries of the Lite- 
rary Societies of the College, to not less than 
16,000 vols. Exclude the private libraries 
to which the Students of the Theological 
School are afforded free access, and the two 
Institutions contain 13,500 volumes.) 

The number of students during the year 
lately expired was seventy-five, (about the 
average number for the last two or three 
years) of whom five completed their course 
of three years. ees 

Mhe Professors in this Institution are 
gentlemen of ability and extensive acquire- 
ments in Literature and Scholarship. — 
Among the Unitarians of the country they 
take a high position. The array of talent, 
attainment, and zeal they present 1s impos- 
ing, and to evangelical doctrine formidable. 
In whatsoever arts the private and social 
walks, and literary and scientific circles of 


- life, they are estimable. 


The salary of the Professors, it is believed, 
is secured to them beyond reasonable con- 
tingencies. One of them—a gentleman of 
wealth—gives all his time and services free 
of compensation, besides aiding liberally the 
temporal interests of the school by contri- 
butions from his private resources. As yet 
they have no buildings erected. A small 
edifice, purchased for temporary use, has 
thus far been found sufficient for their ac- 
commodation. It is understood, however, 
that they contemplate the erection of build- 
ings atno distant day, which will correspond 
with their pretensions and views, and these 
are not small, 

It is not necessary that any thing should 
be said, in this communication, on Uni- 
tarianism as such. Your readers know 
what that is, and to what a system must 
conduct which has for its Christ the native 
goodness and virtue and perfectibility of 
man; and for its Bible the dignity of human 
reason. These features of Unitarianism 
are here made prominent, and are defended 
with learning and skill. The inspiration of 
Scripture in any proper sense is denied, 
and mere reason, t. €. human reason, 1s 
made the test of truth, and this not legiti- 
mately, ¢. e. not by investigation of the evi- 
dences, &e., of what claims to be true, but 
by absolute determination upon the thing 
itself that is brought forward as truth. Re- 
jecting the materialism and authority of 
Priestley and his school, they incline to the 
forms of German Rationalism. They claim, 
indeed, independence of all schools and 
creeds, and contend for the most licentious 
liberty in the matter of religious opinions. 
But this is getting away from the object we 
have in view. "Bet us look a little at what 
seems to be the special purpose of the Uni- 
tarians in establishing the “ Meadville Theo- 
logical School.” 

To find out this, we will quote.a few ex- 
tracts from an editorial article which ap- 
peared in ‘The Christian Inquirer, of the 5th 


| we want. 


all of which article we would be 
glad to see in your columns. 


great importance of this Institution”’ 
(viz.,“ The Meadville Theological School,’’) 
“to the interests of Liberal Christianity int 
the West, and the comparative neglect which 
it meets from the friends of that cause at the 
East, induce us to transfer entire its cata- 
logue for the current year to our columns,” 

which was accordingly done.) ‘We trust 

at every reader into whose hands this 
number of the Inquirer fal]s, will not fail to 
read, ponder, and inwardly digest the infor- 
mation it affords in re to the Meadville 
School.”” (We wonder, by the way, that 
the “Inquirer,” an organ of that denomina- 
tion which, in the article from which we are 
quoting, is modestly said to comprise “the 
highly educated,” “the thinking few,” 
“fastidious elegance and culture,’’ should 
fall into the blunder of saying, ‘every 
reader........will not fail,’’ implying its con- 
sent that some may ; instead of saying, “no 
reader will fail.’’) 

“Among all the missionary plans that 
could employ the attention and energy of 
the friends of liberal Christianity, we can 
conceive of none so entirely worthy of gen- 
erous and efficient support, as the opening 
of a fountain of missionaries, on the very 
borders of the territory we so much desire 
to water with the truth.” 

_ The article goes on to say that the cause 
of “liberal Christianity is suffering every 
where out of New England,” for want of 
men fitted for the newer portions of our 
country. The Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge will not answer the purpose. It may 
educate men for refined and fastidious New 
England, but it cannot educate men for the 
West. “It is too formal, too strictly clas- 
sical and theological, too much in the circle 
of the highest refinement.” 

“Now the Meadville Theological School 
is fitted, with proper support, to do just what 
If ie did not exist, it would be 
just what most would see ought to be cre- 
ated.”’ 

“Here is a Theological School, com- 
manding the talents and energies of men 
eminently fitted to preside over its spiritual, 
educational, and tenrporal interests; in ac- 
tual operation, already out=stripping the 
Cambridge School in numbers, situated on 
the very borders of the West. Conducted 
upon principles of the strictest economy, in 
which all expenses are reduced to the most 
marvellous tenuity. A school attracting 
from the working classes, from the ranks of 
the small farmers, and the mechanical trades, 
and from among the poor, those by nature 
and grace, called to the ministry of Christ. 
Is not this just what we need? Is Unita- 
rianism to be for ever the faith only of the 
highly educated, the rich, the thinking 
few?’’ 

«The Meadville School ought to have 
the immediate, earnest, universal attention, 
and support of all the friends of our cause.” 
* The cause of liberal Christianity owes at 
least fifty thousand dollars to the Meadville 
School. Nowhere’could it be invested so 
safely, so productively.” “It has turned 
out during the last five years a goodly num- 
ber of earnest and efficient ministers of our 
faith, admirably fitted to labour in the most 
difficult fields of religious enterprise.”’— 
«« We trust, these things will not be forgotten 
when the public is invited, as it will be, we 
trust ere long, to place the Meadville Theo- 
logical School beyond the reach of down- 
fall, doubt, or deficient resources.”’ 


The foregoing extracts give a very clear 
idea of the special object of this school. 
It is designed, at least as one of its chief 
uses, to be a missionary school for the pur- 
pose of supplying the West with ministers 
of liberal Christianity, who shall be men 
full of zeal; men, in whose hearts “the 
truths and doctrines we freeze over, would 
boil?”” (Inquirer.) Its course of instruction 
and training is adapted to its object. A pre- 
liminary academical, or collegiate education 
is not insisted on. The terms of admission 
are, ‘a good moral character,”’ and acquain- 
tance * with English Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and the elementary principles 
of Natural Philosophy.” 

The students are encouraged to be very 
zealous, and they are so, in propagating 
Unitarian sentiments throughout the coun- 
try, lying about the Institution, as far as 
they can reach, by means of lecturing, visit- 
ing families, forming Sabbath schools, and 
teaching in them, distributing Unitarian 
books and tracts, &ec. 

By a system of colportage which they 
have adopted, they put into circulation a 
large number of such books and tracts—not 
less, probably, than from six to eight hun- 
dred dollars’ worth annually in the county. 
Hundreds of copies of the works of Chan- 
ning have been circulated. A colporteur is 
kept in constant employment; besides 
which, the efforts of the students, as they 
can find time, are directed in the same, or 
a similar way. 

Generally, the Unitarians are “ Moral 
Reformers,’ and take advantage of the 
questions of Temperance, Slavery, Capital 
Punishment, Social Evils, &c., to infuse 
into the community, in a concealed form, 
their peculiar opinions, which are “another 
gospel,’ on such subjects as Human and 
Divine Virtue, Justice, Love, &c. It is not 
affirmed that this mode of giving currency 
to their views is intentional, but such is the 
result. | 

An effort was made, at first with some 
success, to secure in this School the co-op- 
eration of the “Chris-tians,’’ as they call 
themselves. ~This effort has, in a great 
measure, failed; and the Chris-tians have 
mostly separated themselves from the Insti- 
tution, though one of that denomination 
still holds his place among the Professors. 
An article was some time ago published in an 
Eastern paper, by a Chris-tian, who had been 
a student in the Meadville School, and had 
seceded, in which Oberlin was recommend- 
ed to the Chris-tians, as an Institution much 
more liberal, and one where they might hold 
and discuss their sentiments much more 
freely. 

Much more might be added in the way 
of giving facts respecting the Institution, but 
this communication is, perhaps, already too 
long. And as so much space has been 
taken up with facts, no room is left for 
comments. Let it suffice to say that the 
existence of the Meadville Theological 
School is well worthy to be considered, by 
evangelical Christians, as a serious reality; 
and is deemed by the Unitarians an impor- 
tant reality, and is hailed by them with 
pleasure, and supported with liberality, and 
doubiless will soon be handsomely endow- 
ed. By means of donations and purchases, 
they make yearly additions to their library, 
or have heretofore done so, of from five to 
six hundred volumes. ‘The School is pro- 


bably destined to put forth a dangerous in-— 


finence, that will demand no little measure 


| interest of an opposite kind, in whatsoever 


‘like the boisterous ocean wave, break with 


of counteracting zeal, wisdom, and exer- 
tion. 

A Presbyterian Institution of some re- 
spectable sort ought to be planted in the 
same place and neighbourhood, which would 
secure and concentrate the influence of the 
Church, and of well qualified men, in be- 
half of the truth, As the Presbyterian 
Churches in that region are neither very 
numerous, nor very strong, the Presbyterian 
Church, or a sufficiently large part of it, 
might find the establishment of such an In- 
stitution a good enterprise. At any rate the 
subject matter of this communication de- 
serves the attention of all who take an inte- 
rest in the progress of sybepat, and an 


threatens to corrupt the gospel, and to spread 
abroad error in a learned, and learnedly de- 
fended, form. 


For the Presbyterian. . 


A GENEVA BIBLE. 


There is in Kingwood, belonging to Mr. 
F. Tomlinson, perhaps the oldest book in 
New Jersey. It is an English Bible, print- 
ed A. D. 1560, and one of the first edi- 
tion of what has been commonly called the 
Geneva Bible. : 

Coverdale, Gilby, Whittingham, Wood- 
man, Sampson, Cole, John Knox, Bod- 
leigh, and John Pullain, all able scholars 
and exiles for conscience sake, were engaged 
in the translation. After great study and 
labour for more than two years, they finish- 
ed and published it with a letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, and. an address by way of pre- 
face to the Protestants of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. ‘The first edition was printed 
at Geneva, by Roland Harle, eight years 
after an edition was published in two vo- 
lumes folio, and between 1560 and 1616, 
more than thirty editions of this translation 
‘wete published in various forms and at dif- 
ferent places. 

This volume has descended to Mr. Tom- 
linson from his grandmother, who was a 
Wolverton. It came into the Wolverton 
family in 1704, by purchase from a man 
named Huddy, of Burlington, New Jersey, 
and was soon after re-bound with clasps in 
the old style. The Bible is entire, and in a 
good state of preservation. The spelling, 
like all books of the age of Queen Elizabeth 
is very strange and awkward to modern 
readers. ‘The translation also differs from 
the version now in common use in many 
non-essentials. F. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Dear Friend—There are times when we 
feel the need of some kind sympathizing 
friend—one who is willing and able to give 
us proper counsel and advice, and in whom 
we can place the most implicit confidence ; 
but as we cast our eyes around among those | 
whose friendship has been wont, in times 
past, to produce lively emotions within the 
breast, and call forth thoughts of an interest- 
ing character, we still feel some reluctance, 
when, in their presence, to communicate that 
which lies hid in the soul’s deepest recess, 
and which oftentimes has served to mar and 
blight our fairest prospects, casting a dark 
shade upon our mental horizon and making 
all “night within,’’ without even a ray of 
light to cheer and bless our onward course 
in the midst of those trying scenes which, 


resistless force upon the frail bark, the mere 
tenement of clay or casement of the soul! 
OQ! there are times when our hearts are 
softened, when they are rendered fit for the 
reception of some “angel visitor,’’ when all 
is melted into contrition, when God’s all- 
seeing eye alone can see us, when unto the 
King eternal, immortal, and invisible, our 
state and condition is known, and it is then, 
when conscience speaks “ trumpet-tongued,”’ 
as well as in the still small voice, and tells 
us to take heed to our ways, that we sin not 
with our tongue, that we do no evil in His 
sight, that we walk worthy as moral and 
accountable creatures in His_ presence. 
Whatever station or rank in society we are 
placed in, there are trials and temptations to 
which we are subject, which call for the ut- 
most vigilance and watchfulness on our part, 
in order to prevent being led away into ha- 
bits and practices contrary to the express 
teachings of God’s moral law. ‘That re- 
quires of us obedience to the divine will, a 
total renunciation of self, and a voluntary 
seeking after humility; meekness and sub- 
mission are the requisite qualities which all 
must obtain who wish to live or die happy; 
we can never rightly understand ourselves 
or others unless we cultivate this spirit; 
bitter enmity always exists among those 
who are proud and arrogant, and such a 
spirit God abhors; “the proud he knoweth 
afar off;”’ “only by pride cometh contention, 
but with the well advised is wisdom.”” To 
be happy is the desire of every one, and in 
no way can we be truly happy but by being 
truly pious. Earth furnishes us no ex- 
ample of any one who lived happy without 
religion—we may go back to the remotest 
period, and look in vain among the records 
of antiquity, and we cannot find one who 
built his faith in any other system than that 
founded in the Bible who ever lived or died 
happy. Even a Plato, a Cicero, a Seneca, 
with all their philosophy, still lived un- 
happy; mere morality is nothing, and worse 
than nothing when the soul’s dearest inte- 
rests are at stake; to live without religion, is 
to live miserable, and to die without being 
reconciled to God, is to incur His wrath and 
displeasure, and be cast into the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death. And do you ask, how 
am I to escape this fearful doom? I an- 
swer, by putting your trust in the Saviour, 
who is the kind, sympathizing friend you 
need. | 


«One there is above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend; 

His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, free, and knows no end. 


Which of all our friends to save us, 
Could or would have shed his blood ; 

But this Saviour died to have us 
Reconciled in him to God.” 


With such a friend you can meet the se- 
verest trials of life with calmness and com- 
posure; you'can go to him in the hour of 
sickness and sprrow, and let your every 
thought and wish be made known; and in 
the hour of death he will support you 
“through the dark valley,” and accompany 
you into the heavenly Jerusalem! O! “to 
have such a friend;’’ one who has shared 
the pains and sorrows of life for us, who has 
been tempted, like as we are, yet without sin, 


and who has died the ignominious death of 


the crosss to 
have such a friend is more than all earthly 
riches and enjoyments. ‘Treasure laid up 
here, even if we use it for charitable objects, 
will not insure our entrance into heaven 
unless the heart be changed; we must be 
born again, or we can never enter heaven! 
If we die in our sins, we must be lost, for 
as death leaves us, so judgment will find us. 


There is no in the grave whither |” 


thou goest. e are constantly reminded 
that here we have no continuing city ; one: 
and another drops into the silent tomb; 


around us, the mother loses her darling child, | 
the father loses his son, the prop and stay of | ' 


his old age, and the husband loses his affec- 


tionate wife, and the wife her dearly be- |‘ 


loved husband, and as one and another is 
called to stand at the grave of those they | 
love, and take a last lingering look as the 
coffin is about being lowered into the earth, 
how solemn is the teaching, does it not say 
to us, “ Prepare to meet your God?”’ QO! 
the agonizing pain and sorrow the heart 
feels at such a time—what is the world to us 
then? Is it not left out of view? Can we 
then call to mind its business and pleasures? 
No; our thoughts dwell upon eternity, we 
feel that the soul is infinitely precious, and 
that we should prepare for its entrance into’ 
that world where sin and sorrow are never 


‘known, and where the ties of relationship 


are never sundered or broken. The time is 
short, death is certain, and we know not 
that we shall live to see another day. Re- 
pent to-day, for now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation. G. C. 


CHEAP RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 
We have already expressed some of our 

views on this subject, and it may not be 

amiss to subjoin the views of some other 


journals. 
The German Reformed Messenger says: | 


“Some years ago, the rage was for having 
large and still Jarger newspapers, until at 
last we had sheets as large as bed-sheets. 
We thought then, and still think, that it was 
a change, not for the better, but for the worse, 
at least so far as nine out of every ten papers 
were concerned. For in the nature of things, 
it was an increase of expenditure without 
any increase of ability to meet it. It was, 
mainly, an increase of quantity, and gene- 
rally at the expense of quality. fe 

‘‘ Within the last year or two, the rage is 
for cheap newspapers. Many will take a | 
paper because it is cheap, with whom a few 
dollars of useless outlay in other things is 
no object whatever. No matter what the 
qualily of the contents of the paper is—they 
want a cheap newspaper. And then they 
wonder why all newspapers cannot be fur- 
nished just as cheap as the ‘Dollar’ news- 
paper—many of which are made up of the 
offuls of several daily or weekly papers, 
ready made to hand by previous arrange- 
ment between several printers in the city 
where this cheap paper is issued.”’ 


The Watchman and Observér says: 


‘Among the subjects which were intro- 
duced into the General Assembly, was a 
memorial from the Presbytery of Hunting- 
don, setting forth the practicability and ad- 
vantages of establishing a cheap religious 
paper to be published under the auspices of 
the Church. But though advocated with 
ability, nothing further was done on the 
subject than to appoint a committee to re- 
port to the next General Assembly. Among 
the speakers who addressed the House upon 
the subject was the ‘Temporary Clerk, the 
Rev. Mr. Hill, of the Presbyterian Herald, 
Louisville, Kentucky—who said, in effect, 
that it was the easiest matter imaginable to 
construct a very beautiful theory upon the 
entire practicability of such an enterprise. 
The dullest arithmetician, after he had 
learned the price of printing materials, pa- 
per, et cetera, could sum up the amount, and 
calculating upon two, three, or four thou- 
sand subscribers, as the case might be, he 
might suppose that a very handsome profit 
would be realized by the Editor. But he 
would soon find by experience that “all is 
not gold that glitters’’—that the expense 
would be greater, and the profits#far less 
than he had anticipated—that a large pro- 
portion of subscribers were not in the habit 
of paying in advance, and some of them 
never—and that the losses from delays, and 
losses from failures, and losses from the ex- 
pense of collecting, and losses by mail, and 
losses from other sources, were usually 
sufficient to absorb all the profits on which 
the sanguine calculator fondly dreamed 
when he embarked in the enterprise, so that 
very few of the papers whose price is now 
regarded too high, furnishes any real profit 
to their proprietors—that the estimate was 
a fallacious one when compared with the 
price of papers chiefly devoted to profitable 
advertising, or to papers issuing their thirty 
or forty thousand under the auspices of a 
Church, every minister of which was an 
unpaid and travelling agent, who feels him- 
self bound to do all that he can to give it 
circulation and collect its dues.”’ 

‘The editor of the Banner of Peace, a 
paper under the auspices of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, was prevailed upon 
by his brethren, Some months since, to re- 
duce its price from two dollars and a half to 
two dollars a year, under the expectation 
held out that the greatly increased number 
of subscribers would amply remunerate him 
for the reduction. But in his last number, 
he very clearly intimates that his expecta- 
tions have not been, and from present ap- 
pearances, are not likely very soon, if ever, 
to be realized. No complaints are made, 
and the worthy editor seems to bear his dis- 
appointment with great composure. Yet 
if it were to do again, it is very probable 
that it would not be done—as he has been 
taught by experience that a paper may be 
so cheap, as not only to leave the editor 
unrewarded, but to involve him in serious 
loss. 


The Christian Observer states the ques- 
tion often put, and answers it. 


« Would it not be possible for you to 
put the paper at $2 a year in advance ? 

“In reply, we remark—that if we were 
to send our paper to all our subscribers, at 
$2 a year, and they were to pay as prompt- 
ly as they have ever done, in any one year, 
for fifteen years—after meeting the necessary 
expenses for paper, printing, rents, clerk 
hire, post office, agencies, and the losses 
arising from deaths, insolvencies, and other 
contingencies—there would not be a single 
dollar left, to give bread to the Edrtor or 
his family. 

‘From twenty years’ experience in the 
business, we venture to affirm, that a reli- 
giour paper gotten up here on the terms men- 
tioned, cannot be supported and give bread 


rchase our redemption. To | 


tion list. During our acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the profession, more than three- 
fourths of the religious papers commenced 
tm the Presbyterian and corresponding 
‘Churches, have been unprofitable concerns, 
‘or total failures. Good men have bought 
worldly wisdom on the subject, at a dear 
Tate. 


The Fifth Commandment. 


| Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 


may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.— Exod. xx. 12. 

‘Honour thy parents, those that gave thee birth, 
And watched in tenderness thine earliest days, 
And trained thee up in youth, and loved in ail. 

- Hononr, obey, and love them’; it shall fill 
Their souls with holy joy, and shall bring down 
God’s richest blessing on thee; and in days 

» To come, thy children, if they shall be given, 

Shall honour thee, and fill thy life with peace.” 


The judicious Hooker used to say, “If I 
had no other reason and motive for being 
religious, I would earnestly strive to be so 
for the sake of my mother, that I might re- 
quite her care of me, and cause her widow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” 

Washington, when a boy, was about go- 
ing to sea as a midshipman, and his trunk 
had been taken to the boat, when, as he 
went to take leave of his mother, he saw the 
tears bursting from her eyes, and an expres- 
sion of deep sadness on her countenance. 
Seeing the distress of his parent, he at once 
turned to the servant, and said, ‘Go and 
tell them to bring back my trunk. I will 
not go away and break my mother’s heart.”’ 
His mother was struck with the spirit and 
manner of the decision, and at once said to 
him, “My son, God has promised to bless 
the children that honour their parents, and 
I believe he will bless you.” 

Philip Henry, speaking of an undutiful 
and wicked son in his neighbourhood, 
charged his children to observe the provi- 
dence of God concerning him. ‘ Perhaps,”’ 
said he, “I may not live to see it, but do. 
you mark if God does not send some re- 
markable judgment upon him in‘this life, 
for thus violating the fifth commandment.” 
But he himself lived to see it fulfilled soon 
after, in a very signal providence. | 

Olympia, the mother of Alexander the 
Great, was so severe towards him, that his 
deputy, Antipater, wrote him long letters of 
complaint against her; to which Alexander 
returned this answer: “ Knowest thou not 
that one tear of my mother’s will blot out 
a thousand of thy letters of complaint?”’ 

A youth, lamenting the death of an affec- 
tionate parent, a friend endeavoured to con- 
sole him by saying he had always conducted 
towards the departed one with tenderness 
and respect. “So I thought,’’ said the 
other, “ while my parent was living; but 
now I remember, with shame and deep sor- 
row, many instances of disobedience and 
neglect, for tren 4 alas! it is now too late 
ever to make any atonement.”’ 

«Let all children remember,” says Dr. 
a ‘“‘if ever they are weary of labour- 
ing for &eetr parents, that Christ laboured 
for Ais; if impatient of their commands, 
that Christ cheerfully obeyed; if reluctant 
to provide for their parents, that Christ for- 
got himself and provided for his mother 
amid the agonies of the crucifixion. ‘The 
affectionate language of this divine example 
to every child is, “Go thou and do like- 
Messenger. | 


_ From the Bridgewater England Times. 


The Abode of Love Near Bridge- 
water. 


The Rev. Thomas Starkey held formerly 
the living of Charlinch, and, whiist there, a 
gentleman of the name of Prince assisted 
him as his curate, until his doctrines became 
so wild, and his behaviour so eccentric, that 
his diocesan suspended him from perform- 
ing service. Mr. Starkey, however, adopt- 
ed the same views as his curate; again the 
Bishop interfered, and eventually the vicar 
and his curate were forbidden to promulgate 
their new-fangled religious notions in this 
diocese. Religious madness or most subtile 
scheming now marked the course of these 
men; they went about forming a new sect, 
announcing themselves as being personifi- 
cations of the Deity, and inducing poor wit- 
less men, and far more witless women, to 
trust their fortunes in their hands, and join 
them in their new belief. We understand 
that numbers in Weymouth, Wales, and 
other parts of the kingdom, as well as from 


brought their money into the treasury, and 
were permitted to join the elect. And, if 
we mistake not, more than once has the law 
stepped in to preserve the property of some 
excited and deluded persons from the power 
of these men. 

After spending some time in this. town 
and Taunton, and after being the subject of 
rumours of a strange and extraordinary na- 
ture, as to their mode of living and religious 
tenets—which, if a tithe only be correct, 
equally shock us on moral, social, and reli- 
gious grounds, they at last purchased some 
property near Charlinch, and erected their 
large premises, surrounded with every con- 
venience and luxury, and congregated to- 
gether in large numbers, gave. their estab- 
lishment the name of “ Agapemone,”’ or 
Abode of Love. 

Here, with every luxury money can pro- 
cure, beautiful equipages, splendid horses, 
and other adjuncts of wealth, these parties, 
under the name of Princeites, live together, 
numbering amongst them four clergymen, 
an attorney, a civil engineer, a surgeon, and 
others, under the general term of gentlemen, 
together with a number of the weaker sex, 
who, whether married or single, maids or 
mothers, we have no opportunity of ascer- 
taining. Such an establishment in a rural 
district necessarily excites great curiosity 
amongst gentle and simple. Some are cu- 
rious to know where the money comes from, 
others strive to discover what mysterious 
Orgies are carried on within these walls, it 
being generally admitted that Mr. Prince is 
regarded as superior to the others, if not the 
personification of the Being whom they 
worship. ‘This is quite certain that our 
Sabbath is not regarded by them as we re- 
gard it, the villagers around noting that more 
frequently on Sundays than on any other 
day does the cavalcade of the Princeites, 
with their splendid horses and dogs, sweep 
through their villages as if going to the 

hunt, or the race field, and this whilst the 
village bells may be solemnly inviting them 
to prayer. Such is the establishment now 


in full play at New Charlinch. 

The London Watchman also has the fol- 
lowing comment on this singular sect:— 
“Tn this history, the pyschologist will per- 
ceive one of the most curious aberrations of 


to its Editor, from the avails of its subscrip- 


| the human mind ; and the religious moralist 


countries, and that epidemic madness of the 


‘England, in our own day, numbering each 


‘interest many of our readers, and, perhaps, 
have a beneficial influence upon his own 


this neighbourhood, joined their standard, | 


will recognize one of its most remarkable 
depravations, These fanatics suppose the 
day of doom to be imminent, yet they pre- 
pare for it by abjuring prayer, by recrea- 
tions on Sundays, and the game of ‘ hockey.’ 
The dancing dervishes of Mohammedan 


middle centuries which has associated the 
name of St. Vitus, with a malady common 
to modern times, are less remarkable than 
this new insanity, occurring at home, in 


of the three learned professions in its ranks, 
and presided over by four ci divant clergy- 
men, whose rapacious selfishness may well 
excite suspicion that, in their case, self-de- 
lusion has only supervened upon gross hy- 
pocrisy. These men have carried off four 
members of a single family, and despoiled it 
of £24,000. No false tenderness—as if 
liberty of conscience were here concerned, 
—ought to shield conspirators from ade- 
quate punishment. ‘The refutation of some 
errors belongs especially to the law. Not 
that religion is not likewise concerned in 
their existence; for it ought to sink down 
into the hearts of.all Christian societies, that 
such a monstrous infatuation as this should 
be possible among the middle classes of our 
own country, in the year of grace eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine.” [We have often 
been told that such fanaticism only reveals 
itself among the dissenting sects which 
have no liturgy !] 


A Remarkable Character. 


The Mobile Herald gives the following 
sketch of the life of Pierre Chastang, a free 
coloured man, who died in that city some 
time ago: | | 

We hastily announced on Tuesday the 
death of Major Pierre Chastang. He was so 
remarkable a man, in many respects, that a 
brief sketch of his life will, we are sure, 


caste. Pierre was born in 1779, and was 
consequently sixty-nine years old at his 
death. He was the slave of Jean Chastang, 
and in 1810 or 1811 became the property 
of Regest Bernody. 

During the Indian war, and at the time 
when General Jackson was in command of . 
the troops in this city, Pierre, then known 
to the citizens as a brave, honest, trust-wor- 
thy man, was appointed by Jackson patroon, 
or captain of a government transport, to 
carry provisions to the troops stationed at 
Fort Montgomery, or Fort Mims, and to 
those in camp near the present site of Mount 
Vernon. The undertaking was perilous, as 
at that time the whole country was infested 
with hostile Indians, and but few persons 
could be found to take charge of an expedi- 
tion attended with so great a risk of life. 
Pierre was, however, successful, and reached 
the troops in safety, with a supply of pro- 
visions, &c. 

In 1819, during the ravages of the yellow 
fever, Pierre rendered essential service to the 
city by taking care of the sick, and protect- 
ing the property of the citizens. He and 
one or two otHer persons were compelled to 
act as nurses and sexton. The sickness and 
mortality were so great that it was difficult 
to have the patients properly cared for— 
three, four, and five bodies were taken at a 
time ina cart, and deposited in a pit. Asa 
matter of course, all who could get away 
precipitately fled from the pestilence, leaving 
their property in charge of Pierre. . 

He daily opened the stores for the pur- 
poses of ventilation, and securing the goods 
from damage. On the return of the mer- 
chants in the fall, they found every thing 
safe, and as some appreciation of his services 
and honesty, a subscription was at once 
taken up for his emancipation, also to pur- 
chase him a horse and dray. Since that 
period his avocation as a drayman has en- 
abled him to support his family quite hand- 
somely, and at the same time amass a snug 
little property. 

Pierre, until within a year or two past 
enjoyed throughout his long life uninter- 
rupted health, and always seemed happy 
and contented. No person in this commu- 
nity, white or black, was ever more highly 
esteemed and respected, and no one in his 
sphere has been a more conspicuous, honest, 
benevolent, and upright man. He always 
acted on the golden rule of doing unto others 
as he would be done by. 


— 


The Mormons in Scotland. 


Never was religious imposture practised 
more flagrantly in this district (Dunfermline) 
than has lately been done by some of the fana- 
tics called Mormons, or Latter Day Saints. 
They have two apostles in this place, 
rather shrewd individuals, and both abun- 
dantly loquacious. ‘They have been aston- 
ishingly successful in making proselytes to 
their opinions among the more ignorant, at 
some of our collieries and works, especially 
at Oakly. The pretensions to miracle- 
working are of the most blasphemous na- 
ture. Ina number of the Millennial Star, 
which appeared some time ago, it is nar- 
rated that these apostles restored an old man 
who had been stone-blind, to sight, and 
sceptics were invited to make inquiry fur 
themselves at the spot. But from an inquiry 
that has been made, the only fact that has 
been ascertained, which could be the least 
connected with the case, is, that some time 
ago there was a collier who was “ blind”’ 


(as they termed it) for some days, but as | 


soon as he was sobered, he saw well enough. 
In the same locality there was a lame lad, 
who said he had faith to be healed. ‘The 
two apostles anointed him with oil, and one 
of them prayed, after which he commanded 
him to rise and walk, but the limb of the 
poor lad was powerless as before. The 
other apostle prayed, and in a more im- 
perious manner commanded him to rise ; 
“Gie’s my stilt, then,’’ said the cripple. 
The first apostle then prayed at the utmost 
pitch of his voice, and commanded the lad 
in the most commanding manner, invoking 
the most sacred name—to arise. “4s 
shure’s death I cannot,’ was the reply of 
the guileless youth. We know several of 
our own acquaintances who have been in 
affliction, to whom the principal apostle 
here, a tin-plate worker, has proffered his 
services to them, to perform miracles of 
healing. Two gentlemen expressed their 
scepticism of the tinsmith’s powers in such 
terms as he classed them with the scoffers 
who should appear in the last days; and an 
old lady, who for years had been confined 
to her room from severe rheumatism, was 
shocked at his audacious impiety. These 
apostles had the impudence, by printed 
placards, to challenge the ministers of the 
place to a public discussion of their views, 
knowing well that there is not a clergyman 


in this district but would deem it a disgrace 


to be seen with them in public. They, 
however, have caught a tartar—in a Mr. 
Hempseed, a renegade Mormonist, who is 
now in his sound mind, who has lectured on 
Mormonism, and invited them to discussion. 
None of them, however, would face him. 
Though in a very coarse manner, he has 
exposed the character, the impiety, and the 
imposture of these pretended miracle-work- 
ers, so successfully, that a number of their 
deluded victims have seen that they were 


‘the dupes of imposture, and have left the 


ranks of Mormonism.—Scottish Press. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
THE PESTILENCE. 
INFATUATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Heathen maxim, “ Whom the gods 
doom to destruction they first make mad,”’ 
is forcibly brought to mind at this time in 
Cincinnati. With a daily mortality in our 
midst of more than one hundred and fifty, 
caused chiefly by the prevalence of a pesti- 
lence, immunity from whose deadly touch 
is distinctly and loudly proclaimed, by its 
history and character, to be prudence in all 
personal habits, and especially in eating and 
drinking, the mass of the people yet aban- 
don themselves to indulgences in the food 
most unwholesome of any they can eat, and 
to exposures the most careless. | 

Market baskets are still crammed full 
of green indigestible poisonous vegetables, 
which are borne into miserable houses one 
morning, from which the next morning are 
borne out the dead bodies of those who eat 
them, Funeral processions, pic-nics, pa- 
rades, are still kept up, though of the men 
who compose them one day, it is almost 
morally certain that some will be borne to 
their graves the next, in consequence of the 
very exposure which they make necessary, 
and of the excesses in eating and drinking 
to which they either directly or indirectly 
lead. 

Intoxicating drinks appear to have’ as- 
sumed a new fascination among us, and men 
reel home at night, with the burden of whose 
lifeless forms some rickety cart reels to the 
graveyard next morning. Not only men, 
but women, stagger under the influence of 
the liquor from the still, and come with 
pestiferous breath and haggard looks to ask 


advice, sympathy, and assistance. 


All this makes adark picture. Is it faney, 
now, or is it fact? Like fancy it reads, be- 
yond a question. But that it is fact is seen, 
and heard, and felt every day, and every 
hour in the day. 

If we were asked at what period, within 
the past five years, we had seen and heard 
of the most drunkenness in this city, we 
should be compelled to say the present 
period—the period that is marked by the 
ravages of the destroyer, who is ending in 
death long-cherished friendships, separating 
husbands and wives for ever, tearing bro- 
thers and sisters apart to be no more united 
beneath the paternal roof, and laying whole 
families, within a few hours of each other, 
in their last resting-place. Whata time for 
dissipation? Yet this is the time chosen. 


French Mission at Baton Rouge. 


Ourindefatigable missionary, Mr. L’ Hote, 
has laboured with much zeal among the 
French Romanists in the State of Louisiana. 
He has encountered, not only the opposition 
of the priests, but grossest ignorance and in- 
fidelity. ‘The French have little confidence 
in the dogmas and rites of the Papal church, 
but they are thoroughly intrenched in the 
lowest forms of infidelity. ‘Their fatal un- 
belief causes them to abandon all attendance 
on public worship, whether Protestant. or 
Roman Catholic. The only way the mis- 
sionary could have access to them was by 
personal visitation. He had called upon 
their families, and spent hours, and days, 
and weeks in personal conversation. By 
perseverance, and much patience in this 
kind of labour, he has been the means of 
exciting, to some extent, a spirit of inquiry 
among them. ‘The details of these private 
interviews, which are sometimes intensely 
interesting, and often quite amusing, we 
must omit. ‘The seed thus sown upon this 
sterile soil, watered by the tears of the sower, 
and followed by prayer, will, we trust, yet 
produce fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fold.—From the last An- 
nual Report of the American Protestant 
Society. 


Payments to Authors. 


The £600 a year, for ten years, to Mr. 
Macaulay, for ten years’ copyright of the 


first two volumes of the History of England, 


is perhaps the largest sum ever given for a 
work in two volumes. ‘The largest sums 
heretofore known to have been paid are 


4000 guineas to Washington Irving for his 


Life of Columbus, in four volumes, octavo; 
2000 guineas to Moore for his Life of By- 
ron, in two volumes, quarto; and £4500 
for ten years, to the present Bishop of Ox- 
ford and his brother for the Life of Wilber- 
force, in five volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts 
is said to have received 3000 guineas from 
his Life of Hannah Moore, in five volumes, 
octavo; Mr, ‘'wiss 2000 guineas from his 
Life of Lord Eldon, and Mg, Stanly some- 
thing like 1500 guineas from his Life of 
Dr. Arnold; but these receipts upon the 
sale, not specific sums given by way of 
speculation, like the payments of Moore, 
Irving, Wilberforce, and Macaulay. ‘The 
largest sum ever realized by any one work 
whilst it continued to be called a new pub- 
lication, was £18,000, the proceeds of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, the work 
of twelve months, and published in nine 
volumes, octavo, in 1827. “The Row” 
was literally besieged with demands for the 


| Life of Napoleon, as Stationers’ Hall used 


to be on “Almanac day’”’—when the exclu- 
sive privilege of printing almanacs belonged 
to the Stationers’ Company. Of large sums 
realized by the sale of new works in a very 
short period, several of the novels by Sir 
Walter Scott, and the monthly issues of 


Mr. Dickens, might be instanced as _proba- | 


bly, both in numbers and profit, exceeding 
any thing in literature since Sacheverel’s 
Trial, or Dryden’s Hind and Panther—the 
two most remarkable instances of success- 
ful publication recorded in the early history 
of bookselling in this country. The Life 
of Byron was a loss till its appearance in 


one thick volume with double columns; and [ 


the Life of Wilberforce, it is well kuown, 
was a heavy failure. Mr. Macaulay’s an- 
nuity is, therefore, a lottery with Messrs. 
Longman. ‘The best and most remunera- 
tive books in English literature, have been 
bought by booksellers at the very lowest 


Political Resuits of Oaivinism. 


In reading Macaulay’s History of 
England we are struck with the amount 
of testimony, direct or indirect, which 
the historian (far from a Calvinist him- 
self, as we suppose) gives to the supe- 
rior tendency of Calvinism, to promote 
civil liberty and republican institutions. 
Hume, speaking as the infidel philoso- 
pher, called Calvinism “/he gloomy 
system;” but the same Hume, when 
writing the history of England, testified 
of the Puritans, who to a man were 
Calvinists, that England owes all the 
liberty of her constitution to them. And 
it is worth the while to glance at histo- 
rical facts showing the connection of 
Calvinism and civil liberty. 

Begin with Calvin himself. Bishop 
Horsely says:—“Calvin was unques- 
tionably a republican in theory.” And 
Gibbon, a hater of Calvinists and re- 
publicans, says:—“After we pass the 
difficulties of the first century, we find 
the Episcopal form universally estab- 
lished, till it was interrupted by the re- 
publican spirit of the Swiss and German 
Reformers—for Calvin, though born in 
France, was a Swiss Reformer.”? Ban- 
croft, in his history of America, though 
himself a Unitarian, pays a high tribute 
to Calvin as an instrument in generating 
free institutions. 

Wherever Calvinism went with 
power, it nerved the popular arm for 
the resistance of despotism. To it the 
Swiss and the Hollanders owe their em- 
inence in free institutions. And Scot- 
land, in its very name, is a volume of 
illustrations of our theme. What has 
made the difference between the Scotch | 
and the Irish—originally to such an ex- 
tent identical ? What but the spirit of 
Calvinism—into which they were bap- 
tized by John Knox, an immediate dis- 
ciple of Calvin—sustained that little na- 
tion in its battle of centuries against the 
despotic and prelatic power of Eng- 
land? So the convulsions that shatter- 
ed the despotism of the Stuarts, and 
put the commonwealth of England in 
its stead, was a development of Calvin- 
ism. The Westminster Assembly, con- 
vened in the midst of that tempest, will 
be allowed to be a fair exponent of the 


prevailing religious doctrines of that 


generation; and that Assembly was 
thoroughly a Calvinistic body. Then 
after the Stuarts restored had become 
intolerable again, deliverance arose 
from a Calvinistic source. William 
Prince of Orange, was a high Calvinist. ° 
And the same may be said of the bone 
and sinew of the force with which he 
went forth for the expulsion of his Po- 
pish father-in-law, and the, deliverance 
of England from a most odious tyranny. 
And to whom do we attribute the for- 
mation of the republican character of this 
country? That character wasreally form- 
ed long before the war of the Revolu- 
tion. In New England the Congrega- 
tional Churches planted by Calvinistic 
Puritans, and the other institutions 
which the wants and the spirit of those 
churches brought into being, unfolded 
the germs of the republic. In the other 
colonies, it was the Dutch, Scotch, 
French, and English Presbyteriaus, 
who were all Calvinists, that did a like 
service in preparing the public mind 
for the revolution, and in carrying it 
through that critical period. The Sy- 
nod of New York and Philadelphia, 
the organ of the Presbyterian Church, 
addressed a pastoral letter to all their 
churches, exhorting them to union in 
the great struggle. The Calvinistic 
ministers of New England were, with 
few exceptions, ardent and active in 
the cause of the revolution. Indeed, 
there was a religious question among 
the elements of that war, For many 
years previous there was a threatened 
invasion of the freedom of the colonies, 
in the extension of the English prelati- 
cal system hither. Conventions of min- 
isters had been held, to avert an evil so 
much to be dreaded, and to enable our 
churches to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free, 
and not receive again the yoke of bon- 
dage imposed by an Arminian hierar- 
chy. A writer in the Calvinistic Maga- 
zine, says: | 
The battles of King’s Mountain and 
of the Cowpens, where the best blood 
of the colonies was poured out like wa- 
ter, were fought on our side, mainly by 
Presbyterians. General Pickens, who 
planned the battle of the Cowpens, and 
Colonel Morgan, who fought it, were 
Presbyterian elders. Colonels Camp- 
bell, Williams, Cleveland, Shelby, and 
Sevier, than whom braver men or bet- 
ter officers drew not the sword in the 
cause of our country, were members of 
the Presbyterian Church. Their reli- 
gion and forms of Church ‘Government 
fanned the flame of patriotism and made 
them strong in the day of battle. 
Among the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence and the founders of 
our Constitution, none was more efficient 
than such a Calvinistic minister as Dr. 
Witherspoon. When the form of the | 
Declaration of Independence was first 
read in Congress, there was a dead 
stillness, a solemn awe on the stontest 
hearts, in view of the boldness of the 
position assumed, and of the tremen- 
dous issues of the contest. At that fear- 
ful crisis, the destiny of half the globe 
hung on a single hair, and the vener- 
able Witherspoon, a Presbyterian min- 


ister, broke the death-like stillness, and 


said : 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
a nick of time. We see it now hefore 
us. To hesitate is to consent to our 
own slavery. That noble Instrument, 
upon your table, which insures immor- 
tality to its author, should be subscribed 
‘this very morning, by every haid in 
the house. He that will not respond to 
its contents, and strain every nerve to 
into. effect its provisions, is un- 
worthy the name of freema). For my 
part,.of property I have some, of repu- 
tation more. That reputation is staked, 


prices.—London Atheneum. 


that property is pledged on the issues 
of this contest. And although heset 
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gray hairs must soon descend into the 
sepulchre, I would infinitely prefer that 
they should descend thither by the hand 
of the executioner, than rt the 
cause of my country.” 
The fruits of Calvinism in this fe- 
spect the world over, are homogeneous, 
svery clime, mm every generation, 
they age the 
of opposite systems?— Puritan Recor- 
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_., BY. TAB PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
a season when the 
Pnoyivrxcs of Gov has manifested itself in the 
“visitation of ‘a ‘fearfdl pestilence, which is spread- 
ing “its ‘ravages throughout the land, it is fitting 
- that e people, whose reliance has ever béen on His 
‘Prorscriox, should humble themselves before His 
_Turowe : and while acknowledging past transgres- 
“sions, ask a continuance of 
It is, therefore, earnestly recommended that the 
‘first. Friday in August be observed throughout the 
United States es a day of Fasting, Humiliation, and 
‘Prayer. All business will be syspended in the 
various branches of the public service on that day ; 
and it is recommended’ to persons of all religious 
‘@enominations to abstain, as far as practicable, from 
seculer,occupstions, and to assemble in their respec- 
tive places of public worship, to acknowledge the 
‘INFINITE GOODNESS which has watched over our 
“existence as a nation, and so long crowned us with 
“manifold blessings; and- to implore the 
in Hrs own good’ time, to ‘stay the destroying hand 
_which is now lifted up against us. 
Washington, July 3,1849.  Z. TAYLOR. 


CIRCULAR. 


_To the Ministers and Members of the Presbyterian 
| Churehin the United States. 

Betoven Burraren—In view of the ravages 
of the pestilence, of our violations of the laws of God, 
of the judgments of heaven, by flood and fire, upon 
our people, and of withholding spiritual influences 
to so great a degree from the Church, our General 

Assembly set apart the 28th of last June, as a day 
of humiliation, fasting, and prayer. 
Bat still the.ravages of the pestilence are increas- 
ing and extending. And the President of the United 
States has appointed the first Friday of August, as a 
day of national «fasting, humiliation, and prayer,” 
on which, as a people, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, “to implore the Almighty, in his own good 
‘time, to stay the destroying hand which is now lifted 
up against us.” 

And lest any of you should deem the keeping of 

the one day a reason for the neglect of the other, on 
“the advice of several brethren, I would hereby ex- 
press to you my conviction, that the keeping of the 
_day set apart by our Chief Magistrate will be in 
entire accordance with the uniform history and cus- 
tom of our Church, and with the spirit of the recom- 


the like be'said | 


‘have ‘never yet been publicly explained, 
| and which have not only tended to weaken 


the confidence of many of our best citizens 
in; the. stability and usefulness of that 


which were decidedly hostile to the princi- 


so excellent an appointment as that of Judge 


tion will turn out to be wasteful, if not in- 


AR have lea ned 
Packard has declined the appoint- 
mént recently by-the Directors: of 


Ais Institution. While we should aa 
n gratified that a. 


qualified should have presided over that 
College, we - felt no surprise at his de- 

ere are circumstances con- 
nected with the resignation of Judge Jones, 
after one year’s continuance in office, which 


anomalous Institution, but which will ren- 
der competent persons cautious in accept- 
ing offices in it. Our first impressions, 


ples on which it was to be managed, and 
which underwent some modification when 


Jones was made, are likely to recur with 
additional strength. How can we hope 
for good, when the duties and labours of 
literary men are to be dictated and judged 
by managers chosen on political grounds, 
and often without any regard to their lite- 
rary competency? Our fears may be dis- 
appointed, and we hope they may be, yet 
still we have them, that the immense ex- 
penditure of money in erecting this Institu- 


jurious. 


More Exires.— Another detachment, 
sixty-two in number, of the Portuguese 
exiles from Madeira, arrived at New York 
last week, and more are expected in a few 
days. The preparations that were made 
to furnish them with a home in Illinois has 
failed, which has placed the American and 
Foreign Christian Union in a most embar- 
rassing situation. ‘The Society has issued 
the following appeal to the Christian public 
for aid, which we commend to the especial 
attantion of our readers. 


‘«‘ By letters received from our missionary + 
in Trinidad, we learn that about the Ist of 
August we may expect one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred exiles to arrive at New 
York from Trinidad. Having failed, at the 
dafe of the missionary’s letter, to receive 
advices, which had been forwarded to him, 
of the failure of the arrangement made last 
spring in Illinois, and being in circumstances 


mendation of the last General Assembly. And I 

would hereby affectionately advise all our ministers 
‘and Churches, sacredly, and in true faith, to conse- 
crate the third day of August next, to the great pur- 
poses, ofits appointment. 

Nicnotas Murray, 
“lege ‘Moderator of the General Assembly, 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 4 
July 11, 1849. 


_Anotuer Fatien.—It is with unfeigned 
‘sorrow that we record the death of the 
*Revi°Alexander Van Court, pastor of the 
“Central: Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
‘Missouri, He was a victim to the preva- 
Jent-pestilence, and fell at his post, in the 
-prime of his days, and in the midst of his 
usefulness. We receive the intelligence 
by telegraph, that he died on the 22d inst. 
The wise and good, as well as the profligate, 
fall before the sweep of the cholera. ~ 


A New Cuurcu Orcanizep.—A com- 
~ mittee of the Presbytery of Donegal, ap- 


- pointed for the purpose, met on the 20th 


-day of June, and organized a Church at 
‘New Harmony, York county, Pennsylva- 
nia. The new Church is situated at a 
distance of about six miles from that of 
Chanceford, and a little further from that 
of Hopewell. The Church is composed of 
twenty-five members, three of whom were 
electe@tuling elders, and installed by the 
committee of Presbytery. 


— 


Tue Nationa Fast Day.—A meeting 
of clergymen belonging to the Presbytery, 
‘and Second Presbytery of New York, in- 
cluding Brooklyn and Jersey City, was held 
at the Mission. House, New York, on Mon- 
.. day, 28d inst. in reference tothe proclama- 
tion of the Presidentof the United States, re- 
commending the observance of Friday next, 
‘the third day of August, as a day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer, especially in view 
of the desolating pestilence which is now 
abroad in our land. The Rev. John John- 
stone, of Jersey City, was in the chair, and 
Dr. McElroy, of the Second Presbytery, 
‘acted as Secretary. . 
It was resolved, as the sense of the meet- 
ing, ;that the call of the President upon the 
nation for this acknowledgment of God in 
his judgments, ought to be responded to by 
all our people, and that it be recommended 
to them to observe the day accordingly. 
As this is the season of the year when 
many of the inhabitants are always absent 
from the city, it became a question whether 
the objects of the observance would be best 
secured by united meetings, or by each 
-congregation assembling in its own place 
of worship. After some conversation, a 
resolution was passed, recommending that 
-a public service be hield in each church, at 
the usual hour, for divine service in the 
morning, and that union-meetings be held 
eat five o’clock, P. M. at the following 
places, viz. 

First Presbyterian Church, in the Fifth 
Avenue, (Dr. Phillips’s;) the Scotch 
.Church, Grand street, (Dr. McElroy’s; 
the Rutgers street Church, (Dr. Krebs’ ;) 
‘the Second Church, Brooklyn, (Dr. Spen- 
*cer’s ;) and in the Church in Jersey City. 
~ Our readers in New York and its vicin- 
_ ity are requested to notice these arrange- 
_ments, and to assist in carrying them out 
their presence example. This is 

Snot the, season in which business engage- 
ments are peculiarly pressing; and we 
. trust that all worldly occupations will be 
° suspended, and that the whole day will be 
“devoted ‘to those acts of religious worship 
‘to which we.are seasonably invited by the 
Chief Magistrate of the country... 
ei The Governors of New York and Con- 
necticut’ have each issued their procla- 
“mations, recommendigg: that‘ Friday next, 
the 3d‘ of August, beSbserved as a day of 
_ fasting and humiliation in their respective 
_ ‘States, in accordance with the recommen- 


of great difficulty there, the whole company 


were expecting, as fast as arrangements 
could be made for their passage, to embark 
for this country. They will come to the 
office of the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union, and inquire fora home. They 
will come entirely destitute of all means of 
subsistence. The Society know not now 
what to do with them, as the arrangement 
we had made for a home for them in Illinois 
has failed, and serious embarrassments re- 
sult from the wide-spread sickness in our 
country. We shall withhold no effort 
which seems wise and right, to place them, 
as fast as practicable, in a condition to ac- 
quire for themselves a comfortable subsist- 
ence; but, in the meantime, these afflicted 
and persecuted exiles must suffer here, un- 
less the Society can immediately be sup- 
plied with the means of sustaining them. 
Contributions of money and provisions are 
solicited without dely. 
Herman Norton, 
Cor. Sec. of Amer. and For. Christian Union 
150 Nassau street, New York.” 


— 


New Cuurcn at Praquemine.—We 
learn from the Southern Sentinel, that on 
Friday the 20th of June, the large and 
handsome Presbyterian Church at Plaque- 
mine, was solemnly dedicated to the worship 
of God. The Rev. F.S. Ernst, the minis- 
ter in charge, invoked the Divine blessing. 
The Rev. S. Woolbridge, sen., made the 
dedicatory prayer. ‘lhe Rev. J. E. C. 
Doremus preached the sermon. ‘The con- 
cluding prayer was by the Rev. Z. Thomp- 
son, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Sanitary Measures.—While some of 
our principal cities are suffering under the 
immediate infliction of God’s hand, and 
death is doing his work stealthily and effec- 
tually, the public authorities are enjoining 
and enforcing sanitary measures in hope 
of warding off the evil. As we have said 
before, it is perfectly right to require the 
citizens to abate nuisances and to observe 
cleanliness; after all, however, is the pes- 
tilence a matter of chance, or is it commis- 
sioned by the providence of God? And if 
it be sent as a scourge from heaven, is it 
not for our sins? And if it be, is it likely 
that subordinate measures will prove avail- 
able, while the public authorities connive 
at the glaring breach of the Sabbath, by the 
running of steamboats and cars to accom- 
modate parties of pleasure on that holy day ? 


‘While the President of the United States, 


in his official character, is recommending 
fasting and prayer as obvious duties under 
national calamities, the secular press is 
luring our citizens to defy God, by show- 
ing them how delightfully they may vio- 
late his Sabbaths in the various steamboats 
which will carry them out of the hearing 
of the church-going bell. As inducements 
to them to forget God, and cast contempt 
on his ordinances, they are promised the 
choicest accommodations on the steamers, 
and in the neighbouring towns the best 
refreshments at the hotels. Will not God 
visit for these things? Will he not vindi- 
cate his own laws? It is impiously pleaded 
that the Sabbath is the only day for recre- 
ation for men of business ; that is, Mammon 
must have his six days in the week—he 
cannot on any account abate his demand— 
and then God must be defrauded of the 
seventh, that the toils of. Mammon may be 
rendered less irksome. Such wicked policy 
defeats itself, and we doubt not that many 
of the victims of the cholera are hurried to 
their fate by the excesses into which they 
are betrayed on these Sabbath excursions. 
It is safer in a religious point of view, and 
‘Safer on the general principles of sanitary 
precaution, that the minds and bodies of 
‘men should be kept in quietude on the 
Sabbath. The church is a better place 
‘than a steamboat as a retreat on the Sab- 
bath; in the former a blessing may be ob- 


edation of the President of the United States. 
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tained, in the latter, it is beyond the range 


in Trinidad—some four hundred and fifty— 


of probability. We do verily believe that 
the proprietors and officers of Sabbath- 
breaking steamboats and cars, and the 
presses whieh circulate their notices, are 
enemies tothe public weal, and if there be 
no earthly authority to control them, they 
will ultimately find that there is an autho- 
rity in heaven to which they must answer 
for promoting measures alike inimical to 
public health and morals. 


= 


EnporseMENT. — The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop and Bishops recently assem- 
bled in Baltimore, have furnished Mr. 
Brownson, the Reviewer, with a very full 
certificate, in which they encourage him 
by their “approbation and influence to con- 
tinue his literary labours in defence of the 
faith, of which he has proved an able 
and intrepid advocate.” Henceforth Mr. 
Brownson, whose good opinion of himself 
was never doubted, will speak still more 
oracularly as the organ of all the Roman 
Catholic Prelates in the United States. 


Rome.—T he atrocious conspiracy against 
Roman freedom has at length succeeded. 
The Republic has been subverted, and by 
hands which should have been extended in 
friendly aid. The Pope will be restored, 
not, as we should suppose, to the affections 
of the people, but to a government upheld 
by foreign military force. The proofs of 
the essentially antichristian character of 
the Popedom are multiplying— it is cer- 
tainly a kingdom of this world, and indebted 
for its existence to the violation of all those 
mild and humane laws which characterize 
the kingdom of Christ. 

Despotism seems to have acquired new 
energy, and its struggles for pre-eminence, 
at this present moment, are more convul- 
sive than ever. The Hungarian republic 
is in peril, and we seriously apprehend 
that we shall soon be called upon to note 
its destruction. Popery is the animating 
spirit of all these assaults upon human 
liberty ; it is to be seen every where over 
the continent, instigating to deeds of blood, 
and so far hag it insinuated itself into Bri- 
tain, as to have paralyzed the honest old 
heart of English liberty. England cares 
not for the progress of despotism, and could 
look with indifference on the struggles of 
Rome under the oppression of an ungene- 
rous and treacherous foe. She may yet 
have to encounter the storm, which has 
been regarded with indifference while 
bursting upon her neighbours. She has 
opened her gates to her enemy; Popery is 
spreading; it, in fact, controls a large body 
of the established clergy, and when it can 
strike with effect, it will be satisfied with 
nothing short of the entire subversion of 
the Protestantism of England. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FALL OF ROME. 
Paris, July 5th, 1849. 

Mr. Editor—I have no religious news 
of importance. Indeed, the religious world 
seems to stand still, as if in expectation of 
some great change coming on. 

The newspapers of this morning an- 
nounce that at which a French Protestant 
scarcely knows whether to rejoice or grieve; 
after a siege of several weeks, Rome has 
capitulated. This event was, however, an- 
ticipated from the commencement of the 
siege; but during the latter part of it,a 
protest of several consular agents at Rome, 
(the American Consul being among the 
number of the signers,) together with the 
rumour of an intervention on the part of 
England, made us think, for a time, of the 
possibility of a different result. 

The difficulty between France and Rome, 
a difference relatively small, is ended by this 
success, slowly and dearly as it has been 
bought ; but the great difficulty, that be- 
tween France and the other nations of 
Europe, is only commencing. 

This political question has a religious 
side, which will oblige me, probably, to re- 
turn to it, when the veil, which until now 
covers the projects of our government, has 
been raised. In the meantime, it is curious, 
and instructive, in a high degree, to ob- 
serve the impressions made upon the Ro- 
mans themselves by the prospect of the 
return of the Pope, brought back by for- 
eign bayonets. We can judge of it by 
a letter from Father Ventura, which has 
appeared in several of our newspapers. In 
order to understand this letter in all its 
bearings, it is necessary to recollect that 
the author is distinguished for his know- 
ledge and eloquence, and one of the most 
esteemed of the Roman priests. 

As his letter is rather long, I shall only 
copy the most important passages, and 
those which prove that nothing could give 
a more serious blow to the spiritual power 
of the Pope, than the means which have 
been taken to re-establish his temporal 
power. 


Crivita Vecema, June 12th, 1849. 

“My very Dear Friend and Brother—It 
is with tears and a broken heart, that I 
now write to you. Whilst I trace these 
lines, the French soldiers are bombarding 
Rome, destroying its monuments, firing 
upon its citizens, and blood flows in tor- 
rents on every side... We fear that if the 
French enter Rome by assault, the people 
in their rage, will suffer themselves to in- 
volve all the priests, and all religious persons 
in a general massacre ... History informs 
us that, in general, restorations effected by 
force are not permanent, and that thrones 
raised upon dead bodies and in blood will 
soon be overthrown by more violent 
shocks. 

“ But that which troubles every Catholic 
is, that if this restoration takes place with- 
out establishing firmly the power of the 
prince, it will interfere with and perhaps 
destroy the authority of the pontiff; and that 
each discharge of cannon in damaging the 
walls of Rome will destroy, by degrees, 
the Catholic faith in the hearts of the Ro- 
mans. I have told you of the horrible im- 

ression that the “sugar-plums of Pius 
X. sent to his children,” (as the cannon 
balls were called,) had produced upon the 
Roman people, and of the hatred they 
had excited against the priests. But all this 
is nothing in comparison with the anger 


‘bishop, were then brought, and Pius 


which the sight of the French bombs hag 
excited against the Church, and even against: 
the Catholic religion, These bombs, falling 
forthe most part in the Transtevere, that por 
tion of the Roman people, particularly, who. 


formerly were such strong Catholics, are 
now cursing and blaspheming the Pope and 
the clergy. 7 

“T am far from believing that Pius IX. 
wishes all these things, or that he even 
knows of them. But what I know and 
believe, the Roman people know not and 
believe not. ‘They know and believe only 
what they see and what they suffer by the 
movement to restore him to his power in 
Rome. The Roman people see that the 
Austrians, with a prelate of the Pope (Mon- 
signor Bedini) in their midst, are ravaging 
the country, bombarding the cities, burden- 
ing the most peaceable citizens with enor- 
mous taxes, banishing or shooting the most 
ardent patriots, and re-establishing, every 
where, an absolute clerical government. 
They see the French, in the name of the 
Pope, shedding Roman blood, and destroy- 
ing the city of Rome; they see that it is the 
Pope who has sent- four powerful nations, 
armed with all the implements of destruc- 
tion, against the Roman States, like a pack 
of hounds let loose upon a wild beast; and 
from that time they hear nothing more, they 
raise themselves against the Pope and the 
Church, in the name and in the interest of 
which the Pope proclaims that it is his duty 
to re-conquer by force his temporal power. 

‘From this you will easily understand that 
the churches have been plundered. The 
people no longer wish to confess, nor to 
commune, nor to take part in the mass, nor 
to hear the word of God. “No one preaches 
in Rome for want of hearers. For myself, 
I believe Pius IX. is still the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, the head of the Church, the infallible 
interpreter of the rules of faith and of 
morals, ‘The weaknesses and the faults 
even of the man, do not make me forget that 
he has the high prerogatives of the pontiff; 
but can the people comprehend this? Can 
they arise and stop at these theological dis- 
tinctions? Alas! in the minds of the peo- 
ple, that which is called the crimes and cru- 
elties of the man, are the crimes and cruel- 
ties of the priest; the faults of the king are 
the faults of the Pope; the infamies of the 
politician are the effect of the religious 
doctrines. 

««My friends here conceal from me all that 
is said and done at Rome. They wish to 
spare me the great grief that 1t would cause 
me. Notwithstanding this, I have just 
learned that at Rome all the youth and 
men of any education are of opinion that 
the Pope wishes to reign over them by 
force; that he wishes for the church or for 
the priests the sovereignty which belongs 


| only to the people; and he believes that it 


is his duty to act thus, because they are Ca- 
tholics, and because Rome is the centre of 
Catholicism. Ah! well: what prevents us 
from renouncing Catholicism, and becoming 
Protestants, if necessary? And then what 
political right could the Pope oppose to us, for 
is it not horrible to think, that because we 
are Catholics and sons of the church, it is 
necessary to be overcome by the church? 
To abjure all our rights, to expect from 
the liberality of the priests that which is 
due to us by justice, and to be condemned 
to the fate of the most miserable people. 
‘‘] have learned also, that these senti- 
ments have become more general than one 
would believe; that they are held even by 
the women. ‘Thus twenty years of labour 
that 1 have given for the purpose of uniting 


the Roman people more firmly to the church. 


are lost in a few days. ‘Thus, that which I 
have foreseen, and predicted in all my 
letters, is unfortunately accomplished, and 
even beyond my predictions. Protestant- 
ism, indeed, finds itself implanted in a part 
of this good and religious Roman people; 
and, sad to tell, this has happened by the 
conduct of some priests, and by the bad ad- 
ministration into which the Pope has been 
led. 

“Ah! my dear friend, the idea of a 
bishop who deals destruction among the 
people of his charge, of a shepherd who 
kills his sheep, of a father who sends 
death upon his children, of a Pope who 
wishes to reign, to impose himself upon 
three millions of Christians by force ; who 
wishes to re-establish his throne upon ruins, 
dead bodies, and blood—this idea, I say, is 
so strange, so absurd, so scandalous, so hor- 
rible, so contrary to the gospel, that there is 
no people that would not revolt at it, no 
faith that can hold fast to it, ne heart that 
will not tremble at it, no tongue that could 
restrain itself from malediction or blas- 
phemy. Ah! it werea thousand times bet- 
ter to lose every temporal thing, even the 
entire world, if necessary, than to give such 
an offence to his people. 

“It is probable that Rome will yield to 
the attack of the French arms. How resist 
France? It is probable that the Pope will 
re-enter Rome with the sword in his hand, 
instead of the cross, preceded by soldiers, 
and followed by the executioner, as if Rome 
were Mecca, and the gospel the Koran; 
but he will never reign in the hearts of the 
Romans. Under this connexion his reign 
is destroyed, finished for ever; he will be 
Pope only of a pitiful number of faithful 
ones. 

The great majority will remain in fact Pro- 
testants, for they will no longer practise the 
religion whilst their hatred for the priest is 
so great. Our preaching can effect nothing. 
It will be impossible for us to make the 
Catholic Church loved, or even tolerated, 
by a people who will have learned to hate 
it, to scorn in it a chief imposed by force, 
and a clergy dependent on this chief. It 
will be impossible for us to persuade them 
that the Catholic religion is the mother, the 
guardian of the liberty of the people, and 
the security for their happiness. Our min- 
istry will become unfruitful, and we will 
be scorned, if not pursued or massacred.”’ 

He compares this intervention to Pan- 
dora’s box, and asserts that there will re- 
sult from it more evil to the Pope, than all 
the democrats and all the heretics put to- 
gether could have done him. What an 
ill-omened prophecy! And what a won- 
der that it should have issued from Rome 


and Madrid! 


The Pope and the Standard of 
Castile. 

It is related that when the Pope re- 
viewed the Spanish troops at Gaeta, the 
standard of Castile, according to an old cus- 
tom in the Spanish army, was laid open at 
the feet of His Holiness, who, ignorant of 
what was required of him in return, asked 
the Bishop of Cuenga what he was to do. 
That prelate replied, that the Sovereign 
Pontiff being considered God’s Vicar on 
earth, or as the King of kings, the banner had 
been so placed in order that he might tread 
upon it with his sacred feet. After going 
through this ceremony, and blessing the 
troops, the Bishop of Cuenga knelt, and 
made the following petition :— Most Holy 
Father, let me hope I am worthy of receiv- 
ing a boon from you, which is that you give 
me the shoes you wear, because, after tread- 
ing upon the standard of Castile, they can- 
not touch any but Spanish ground,’”’— 
Another pair of shoes, provided by the 

re- 
sented his to that dignitary, who, doubtides, 
has thus secured to himself a Cardinal’s hat. 
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PRESBYTERIAN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
Desecration of the Sabbath. 


At the recommendation of our Chief 
Magistrate, we are to observe a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation, and prayer.. Every pious 
heart will pray that the day may be well 
observed, and that this whole people may 
prostrate themselves before Almighty God, 
in humble penitence on account of their 
sins, and in fervent supplications for for- 


‘giveness of them, and the removal of his 


heavy judgments. | 

On that day, it will be the duty of the 
ministry to remind their hearers of the many 
sins of which the American people are guil- 
ty, and which provoke the displeasure of 
God against us. Permit me to speak of 
one which should, I think, have prominence 
in every discourse that may delivered on the 
coming day. Itis the DESECRATION OF THE 
SABBATH ; which, in my opinion, is a very 
prolific one, and highly displeasing to God. 

The Sabbath, what a blessing! How 

comprehensive of blessings! It was insti- 
tuted in Paradise, for the use and benefit of 
unfallen man. See Gen. ii. 2,3. And was 
continued for the advantage and restoration 
of our fallen race, and proclaimed, in awful 
majesty, from Sinai’s top, in the fourth com- 
mandment of the decalogue. 
_ This day has, by observation and expe- 
rience, been found to be necessary, both to 
the physical and moral well being of man. 
The wisdom of the Creator has adapted it 
to the constitution he has given to man. 
By labouring on six days, and resting on the 
seventh, he can do more, and better work, 
than by extending his labour through seven 
days, without the rest of one. So it is with 
domestic animals. The Sabbath is at once 
both a natural and a moral law. 

Let us analyze it. 

1. It provides rest for man and beast. 

2. It furnishes us with a day for the study 
of the Bible, for storing the mind with reli- 
gious knowledge, and cultivating the heart. 

3. It supplies parents with leisure for in- 
structing their children in the knowledge of 
the doctrines and duties of our holy religion. 

4. On this day, children assemble in 
Sabbath Schools, to learn the Scriptures, 
and their catechisms; and on this day pa- 
rents and children assemble in the 'great 
congregation, to hear God’s inspired word 
expounded, illustrated, and enforced, by an 
order of men set apart for the purpose. 

5. God has “ blessed’’ the Sabbath. On 
this day he sends down his Holy Spirit to 
convict and convert sinners, and to edify 
saints, by building them up in faith and 
holiness. 

Such a day cannot but impart to society, 
civil and political, the most salutary influ- 
ence. It lies at the foundation of the free 
institutions of this mighty republic. This 
country was colonized by pious men, who 
came from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and from France and Holland. ‘Their cha- 
racter was formed by the influence of the 
Sabbath and the gospel; they were inspired 
with invincible love of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious. ‘To them we owe our free institu- 
tions. Had this country been colonized 
by a different class of people, we should, 
like the nations where the Sabbath is not 
observed, and the gospel not preached in its 
purity, have been bowing our necks to the 
foot of despotism. Such was the degraded 
condition of other nations, till roused, by 
contemplating our freedom and blessings, to 
assert their riyhts. But, alas! unblessed with 
the enlightening, subduing and sanctifying 
influence of the Sabbath and gospel, they 
know not how to construct a free republic, 
nor to obey the laws. 

The Sabbath, so pregnant with blessings, 
is precious to God, who instituted it to show 
his benevolence and good will to men; and 
it ought to be precious to us, and observed 
with great care. But how lamentably is it 
violated! Look at the steamers on the Hud- 
son, carrying merchandize and passengers 
between New York and Albany; and steam- 
ers on the Delaware, going on excursions of 
pleasure on that holy day. Look at the 
steamers that plough the western waters; 
they know not the Sabbath. Look at our 
railroads, on which the cars run on this 
holy day, as on other days of the week, 
to the annoyance of the towns and villages 
through which they pass. Look at the run- 
ning of the mail on the Sabbath, by order 
of government, from which the directors of 
the railroad companies derive an excuse to 
justify their conduct; we must “bow to 
the will of the constituted authorities.”’ In- 
deed! Christian men must guide themselves 
by the constituted authorities, when they are 
violating the law of God, and are acting in 
opposition to the spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States! ‘That Constitution 
supposes our Chief Magistrate rests from 
his official duties on the Sabbath. Hear its 
language: “ If any bill shall not be returned 
by the President within ten days, (Sundays 
excepted,) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had signed it, unless,’’ &c,— 
Congress never sit on this day, but in vio- 
lation of the law of God. ‘The Courts rest 
from their labours on this day. ‘The mail 
runs without a positive law of Congress. 
It is a mere custom that was commenced in 
the late war with Great Britain, and was to 
cease with the war; but it was continued— 
Congress, if I am not mistaken, has only 
refused to grant the - petitions that were 
poured in upon them, from various quarters, 
for the due observance of the Sabbath.— 
The directors of the railroads have only to 


say to the constituted authorities, We will 


serve you faithfully six days in the week, 
but on the seventh we cannot, and will not; 
and the matter is settled. ‘The constituted 
authorities must succumb. ‘They will hardly 
attempt to run a line of stages. 

In these and numerous other ways, is the 
Sabbath desecrated. And is not God greatly 
offended by a sin that so insults his au- 
thority, and tends to deprive his creatures 


of so many blessings that result from the 


due observance of his holy day ?, Certainly 
he is offended; he is now testifying his 
anger towards our country, for this heinous 
sin. It were easy to trace the great loss of 
property and life on the Western rivers to 
the profanation of the Sabbath, which ren- 
ders those who navigate the steamers zn- 
temperate and reckless of human life. Were 
they in the hands of men whose character 
had been formed under the influence of the 
Sabbath, such frequent losses could not hap- 
pen. The fire that destroyed so many 
steamers and stores at St. Louis, did not oc- 
cur on the Sabbath; but was it not de- 
signed by Providence to punish sin, and 
especially the great and prolific sin of Sab- 
bath-breaking ? 

Take a more striking case. Our late 
Congress profaned the Sabbath, by passing 
laws on the fourth of March, the Sab- 
bath, but dated the third, Saturday; laws 
that ought to, and could have been passed 
long before, had they done their duty ; and 
our Chief Magistrate was seen on the Sab- 
bath, sitting in the capitol, signing those 
laws! Ah! God cannot be mocked with 
impunity. Did any gain result to the nation 
from this dishonest application of holy time? 
The cold, frosty, icy weather that occurred 
in the subsequent spring, will long be re- 
membered. ‘The destruction that it caused 
to the fruit, the corn, and the cotton of the 
South, the newspapers have recorded. That 
destructive cold began on Saturday night 
and Sabbath morning, continued through 
the Sabbath, the next night, and through 


Monday, with increasing intensity. Is not. 
this coincidence very striking? Ought we 
not to see and acknowledge our sin, so 
clearly pointed out in our punishment? 

_ Itis a well established maxim, “ Honesty 
is the best policy.’”’ Will it not apply, with 
equal force and truth, to our conduct towards 
God? It were easy to show that dishones- 
ty in misapplying sacred time, has a ten- 
dency to beget dishonesty in our dealings 
with men; that, in innumerable cases, this 


has followed; and that dishonest bankrupts, 


and drunkards, and thieves, and murderers, 
have traced their downward course to the 
profanation of the Sabbath. 


‘The CHOLERA comes as an angry messen- 


ger from Almighty God. How it has de- 
ranged business! What losses has it occa- 
sioned! How many lives has it destroyed 
already, and how many more victims may 
itdemand! It has come as the avenger of 
our sins, and among them stands pre-emi- 
nently Sabbath-breaking, so exceedingly 
offensive to a holy and benevolent God; 
because it is the prolific parent of all others. 

O! if the Sabbath were duly observed 
throughout our whole land, what blessings 
would it showerdownuponus! No pesti- 
lence, that walketh in darkness, nor destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday, would then 
alarm the fears, or disturb the regular busi- 
ness of the nation. ‘The heavens would 
smile upon us. Picture, fora moment, such 
a change. ‘The mail has ceased to run; the 
cars no more disturb the silence of the holy 
day; the shops and stores in our cities, 
towns, and villages are closed; all, both 
men and beasts, rest from their labours; 
every house of God is crowded with devout 
worshippers ; from every family ascends the 
voice of prayer and praise; all are reading 
and studying the Bible. 

W hat a fountain of pure and living waters 
is now opened! What streams of virtue 
and piety flow from it to visit and refresh 
our beloved land! What a stable founda- 
tion is laid for our free institutions! What 
a glorious model is here exhibited to the 
nations of the earth! What an instrument 
shall this great republic become in the hands 
of God, for spreading the light of truth and 
liberty, and the blessings of salvation, through 
the world! May it be so! J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots in England. 


REFUGEES FROM PERSECUTION. 


As the spirit of religious freedom diffused 
itself over the several States of Europe, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth contury, and the 
right of private judgment was more boldly 
proclaimed and more openly and _ obstinate- 
ly defended, the reformers in France sought 
to obtain protection in neighbouring states 
and kingdoms which had for ages groaned 
under the tyranny and oppression of the 
Romish hierarchy. ‘Then it was,’’ says 
D’Aubigné, “that France began to pour 
into Switzerland those noble heralds of the 
gospel who were to seat the Reformation in 
Romane Switzerland, and communicate to 
it a new and powerful impulse throughout 
and far beyond the limits of the confedera- 
ted cantons.”’ Germany then regenerated, 
under the Providence of God, by the preach- 
ing of Luther and his disciples, opened a 
way of escape to the bleeding remnant of the 
persecuted and dispersed Waldenses. Eng- 
land, under the reign of the “ Defender of 
the Faith,’’ promised but equivocal safety 
to the refugees from France. But the ac- 
cession of Edward VI. in 1547, to the 
throne of his bigoted, capricious, and tyran- 
nical father, was an auspicious event for the 
Reformers on the continent. ‘Now,’ says 
Strype, “I conjecture were the beginnings 
of the foreigners’ church planted at Canter- 
bury by the countenance and influence of 
Archbishop Cranmer.”’ 

“In the year 1549,” says that writer, 
“the persecution in France grew very 
warm, which was partly occasioned upon 
the inauguration of King Henry II., and 
his entrance into Paris for that purpose. 
For the burning of martyrs in several streets 
of the city, where and when the king was 
to pass by, made a barbarous part of the 
solemnity. In this year, many French Pro- 
testants, who had been imprisoned for reli- 
gion in their own country, were either ban- 
ished, or secretly made their escape into 
this kingdom. They applied to some 
French ministers, entertained, as it seems, in 
the family of Archbishop Cranmer, with 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others, which 
ministers delivered the condition of these 
poor men to the Archbishop.” 

In the year 1550, a charter was granted 
by Edward, to the French and German 
foreigners, to secure to them the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of their religion. ‘These 
as I have incidentally mentioned, were Pro- 
testant refugees from France and the Nether- 
lands—or Huguenots and Walloons. ‘The 
Church of the Augustine Friars was con- 
veyed to them by the charter; and they 
were declared to be—‘in re et nomine— 
unum corpus corporatum et politicum.”’ 
John a’Lasco, a Polish nobleman, was ap- 
pointed to be the first superintendent, and 
Walter Delene, Martin Flandre, two Flem- 
ish ministers, and Frangois de la Riviere, 
Richard Francois, two French ministers, 
were appointed the first four pastors of the 
congregation. The building granted to them 
was called the ‘Temple of Jesus. Alasco, 
in the same year, published in London a 
book of the services and discipline of the 
Church of the Strangers,in the Latin lan- 
guage. This was probably the Liturgy 
which had been used by those foreigners 
before their removal to England;* and was 
a work of a similar character to that already 
mentioned, »published in the year 1551 by 
Valaren Pullen. 

The charter refers to the patentees as 
having dwelt along time in the kingdom, 
and as poor exiles and strangers, and refu- 
gees from Papal tyranny. It commands all 
officers of the crown, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, (Archbishops, &c.) “ to permit the 
said corporators to enjoy freely and quietly, 
and to exercise and use, their own appro- 
priate rites and ceremonies and ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ; notwithstanding they are not 
in conformity with the rites and ceremonies 
established in the kingdom,” &c. It ap- 
pears from a memorandum, about 1592, in 
the handwriting of M. Cappel, a Huguenot 
minister, and pastor of this church, that the 
earliest congregation in London was French; 
that M. Vauville was their minister; and 
that they were organized as a church in 
1548 or 1549. M. Cappel conjectured that 
the charter referred particularly fo them. 
The incorporated congregation of French 
and Walloons leased, for a term of years, 
soon after, the chugech of St. Anthony’s 
Hospital, in ‘Threadneedle street, “for ser- 
mons and administrations of sacraments.”’ 

In the year 1666, the church in Austin 
Friars was consumed in the great fire of 
London. In 1669, a new building on the 
site was opened for public service. ‘This 
was purchased in 1840, for the extension of 
the Royal Exchange, by the city; and an- 
other edifice was erected, in the pointed 
Gothic style, in St. Martin’s le Grand, 
which was opened for public worship in 
March, 1843. A question arose in the 


* This intimate Christian communion be- 
tween the Fleming and the French Reformers 
at so early a period, confirms the opinion I have 
advanced of the derivation of the term Hugue- 
not, 


consistory, as to the ceremonies to be ob- 
served in the consecration of the new tem- 
ple. Some of the members superstitiously 
believed that a peculiar sanctity would at- 
tach to the building, if the Bishop of Lon- 
don could be persuaded to officiate on the 
occasion. Others, however, still cherishing 
the religious principles and the independent 
spirit of their forefathers, and unseduced by 
the captivating solemnities and the ostenta- 
tious and unmeaning ceremonies exhibited 
in the forms of prelatical consecration, in- 
sisted upon a strict adherence to the ancient 
Presbyterian principle, of dedicating to the 
Great Head of the Church a temple of divine 
worship, by the customary religious devo- 
tions in their most simple form. ‘This was 
finally the decision of the Consistory. The 
prayers were read by the Rev. Fr. Martin; 


and the inauguration sermon was preached 


by the Rev. W. G. Daugars. ‘The Lord 
Bishop was invited to be present on the 
occasion; but ill health, he said, obliged 
him to leave the city—he promised, how- 
ever, to be present in his prayers ! 

“On the front of the organ gallery, is a 
dedication of the church, embodying, in a 
few simple but expressive .words, the his- 
tory of the faith and devotion of those early 
refugees who sacrificed their wealth, their 
country, their all, for the sake of their God 
and Saviour.” “ Huax ils ont semé avec 
larmes. Nous, nous, moissonnons avec 
chant de triomphe!”’ 

The following are the names of some of 
the French pastors of this church, from the 
period of its incorporation. Frangoais Peru- 
cel, dit la Riviére and Richard Vauville, or 
Francois, 1550; Robt. Le Macon, dit de 
la Fontaine, 1575; Aaron Cappel, 1592 ; 
Pierre Dumoulin, 1624, author of several 
works of celebrity ; Ezechiel Marmet, 1631 ; 
Elie Delmé, 1653, who was suspended by 
the Consistory in consequence of a disagree- 
ment with the elders and others on the ob- 
servance of holy days; Louis Herault, 1661, 
who became a proselyte to Prelacy, and was 
rewarded with a canonry at Canterbury ; 
Jaques Saurin, 1701; Ezechiel Bavbauld, 


(1704; Jean Jaques Claude, 1715, son of 


Isaac Claude, pastor at the Hague, and 
grandson of the celebrated Jean Claude; 
David Hy. Durand, 1761; Paul Chas. 
Baup, 1836, who was recalled to Geneva 
in 1842, having first preached the last ser- 
mon delivered at the old church in Thread- 
needle street; Frangois Martin, 1839; W. 
G. Daugars, 1842. I suppose this congre- 
gation continues in the faith and discipline 
of the ancient Huguenot Church of France. 
A HuaveEnor. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


[From late Papers received at this Office.] 


Tue Brste Socrety.—At the Bible So- 
ciety House on Monday last, at the meeting 
of the Committee, adjourned from the 11th 
inst., to consider the propriety of beginning 
the annual meetings of the Society “ with a 
devotional portion of Scripture, or, in other 
words, with prayer,” the discussion termi- 
nated by resolving, that it would make ar- 
rangements for the commencement of the 
future meetings of the Society by reading a 
portion of the word of God. ‘The question 
referred to the Committee was, whether the 
meetings might not begin with a portion of 
Scripture, including the Lord’s prayer. 
This latter part of the reference is virtually 
rejected. A portion of Scripture is to be 
read, but no particular portion is specified. 
We have not ascertained whether any reso- 
lution was come to, as to “who was to 
read;”’ whether the Chairman for the day, 
the Secretaries in turn, or clergymen and 
ministers alternately. We believe that ques- 
tion yet remains to be discussed.— Christian 
Times. 


MonumENT TO CroMwELL. — A move- 
ment is now making in England to erect a 
monument iu honour of Oliver Cromwell. 
Single subscriptions are limited to one gui- 
nea or less, in order that as large a number 
as possible may be interested in thus doing 
honour to the memory of the Protector. 
The character of the proposed monument 
is to depend on the amount of money raised. 
The place wherein it is to be placed is not 
yet designated. 


Cause or IreLAND’s DistrEss.—-One 
million and a half barrels of grain are annu- 
ally consumed for the purpose of distillation 
in this country. 


Duty on Paper.—lIn a petition to Par- 
liament against this duty from Messrs. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, they state that 
they have paid, during the five years end- 
ing December, 1848, £63,425 for printing 
paper, of which £14,335 was exacted as 
excise duties. They further affirm that 
those duties, though felt as little burden- 
some in the case of high-priced books, fall 
with such severity upon works which seek 
to make up, by a large circulation, for the 
cheapness of single copies, that in one case 
they abandoned such a work while its sale 
was 80,000 copies weekly, because it was 
unprofitable. 


Matta, June 22.—I (correspondent of 
the London Daily News) believe I men- 
tioned in a previous letter, that some foolish 
fanatic had strewn the streets of Valetta 
with anonymous printed papers, addressed 
“Ai Popoli,”’ confuting the leading doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, by putting its 
avowed belief and practices in juxtaposition 
with quotations from the Holy ‘Testament. 

Although there was nothing more in 
these papers than every well-informed Ro- 
man Catholic Dissenter is perfectly aware 
of, the Jesuits, who are supposed to be the 
distributors of them, thought this a good 
opportunity to have a “ shy”’ at the hereti- 
cal Protestants. Bishop Sant, their tool, 
thereupon issued a species of bull, in the 
shape of a “ pastorale,’’ warning his flock 
against reading such heretical productions, 
under pain of excommunication, &c. ‘There 
was also a paragraph, intimating that all 
heretics (Protestants, &c.) were not to be 


believed as to any religious communication 


they might make. ‘This we all thought 
was coming it rather too strong, seeing that 
the anathema embraced even the Queen upon 
the throne. All liberal men expected to 
see the Governor order the document to be 
torn.down ; but there it stands, to the won- 
der of the Sicilians, who, gazing, exclaim— 
“ ‘This is liberty of the subject with a ven- 
geance, where a Catholic bishop is openly 
permitted to anathematize the Queen he 
serves, and even to stick it upon the church 
doors.” 

This anathema has been followed up by 
the Jesuits preaching, openly and loudly, 
imprecations upon the Protestant Church, 
and sedition against the British Government. 
‘he Governor listens, and says nothing. 


Creyton.—Episcopal Encroachment.— 
We understand that Bishop Chapman, with 
a praiseworthy desire to save the Executive 
trouble, has proposed that the annual allow- 
ances and grants for ecclesiastical purposes 
should be placed entirely under his Lord- 
ship’s control. Pity he did not go a step 
further, and propose to relieve the Execu- 
tive from the trouble of providing the funds. 
Bishop Chapman has been in correspon- 
dence with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the result is that the matter is to come 
under the consideration of the Legislative 
Council. It also appears that Bishop Chap- 


| 


man, with a laudable desire to extend the 
sphere of his labours, wishes Mauritius 
added to his see, and made the place of his 
residence. An attempt is being made indi- 
rectly to get hold of the Wolfendah! Church, 
native Singhalese being made the instru- 
ments. If the Bishop once gets hold of it, 
he will consecrate and keep it.—Colombo 
Observer. 


GENERAL NaPIERON Drinxtno.—Shortly 
after Sir Charles Napier’s arrival at Caleut- 
ta, last month, he reviewed the 96th regi- 
ment, just arrived in the Presidency, and in 
the course of his address to the soldiers he 
spoke in the following characteristic man- 
ner :—* Let me give you a bit of advice — 
don’t drink. I know young men do not 
think much about advice from old men. 
They put their tongue in their cheek, and 
think they know a good deal better than the 
old cove that is giving them advice. But 
let me tell you, that you have come toa 
country where, if you drink, you’re dead 
men. If you be sober and steady, you'll 
geton well. But if ro drink, you’re done 
for. You will be either invalided or die. I 
know two regiments in this country—one 
drank, the other didn’t drink. The one 


ments, and has got on as well as any regi- 
ment in existence. ‘The one that did drink 
has been all but destroyed.” 


ReMARKABLE StTaTEMENT.—An eminent 
physician of Paris, Dr. Bonet, has written to 
a professional brother in this town state- 
ments so startling in reference to the results 
of a very simple mode of treatment, in the 
worst stages, the disease now so fatally 
prevalent in Paris, that we deem it our duty 
at once to lay it before the public. ‘The 
letter, of which the following is a transla- 
tion, is dated Paris, June 18:—*“I think it 
my duty to inform my professional brethren 
that, in a great number of patients affected 
with cholera in the last stage, that is to say, 
when the pulsation of the heart and the 
movement of the pulse are absent, and in 
the commencement of the blue stage, I have 
succeeded in restoring the action of the 
heart, and in recovering the patient from the 
blue stage by administering, at intervals of 
half-an-hour, four cups of a hot and sweet- 
ened infusion of the common lime-tree, - 
mint, balm, or chamomile, &c., in each of 
which cup of infusion were four drops of 
volatile alkali, making sixteen drops, which 
the patient may take in two hours. The 
re-action is almost instantaneous, The pulse 
commences instantaneously to beat, rather 
irregularly at first, it is true, but afterwards 
with force, the blue state disappears, thie 
body, face, and extremities are covered with 
hot and copious sweat, and in a few hours 
the patient is entirely out of danger. It is 
frequently necessary to combat the re-action, 
when it becomes too strong, by the assist- 
ance of bleeding.— Liverpool Albion. 


ToasTING THE Porpr.—We find from the 
London Tablet, that a difference of opinion 
has sprung up among her majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects in this couatry, as to the 
propriety of conforming to the general prac- 
tice of giving precedence at public entertain- 
ments to the health of “ the ‘Temporal Sove- 
reign” of these realms, At a recent public 
dinner at Erith, the zealous Vicar Apostolic 
of the district gave, as the first toast, the 
health of the Pope; thus setting the exam- 
ple of breaking through the “unhappy cus- 
tom,’ as the 7ablet deems it, into which 
Roman Catholics have “ most unhappily 
fallen,” of toasting the crown before the 
Tiara; and our contemporary augurs from 
it “*a necessary change in the arrangements 
usually made on similar oceasions.”” “ The 
heretics know perfectly well,” he says, 
“that our first duty is to the Pope, and our 
second only to the Queen. God first, then 
our neighbour. ‘The more boldly weavow 
it, the better it will be for all parties-”’ 


PopuLatTion or Huncary.—The popu- 
lation of Hungary is distributed, as to creed, 
nearly in the following way: the propor- 
tions may be relied upon as very nearly 
accurate. 

Protestants of the Augsburg Confession, 


(Lutherans, ) ‘ 1,100,000 
Geneva Confession, (Cal- 

vinist) - 2,200,000 
Unitarians, . 150,000 
Greeks, . . 3,000,000 
United Greeks, 600,000 
Roman Catholics, . 7,000,000 
Jews, . 400,000 


Methodist Church Property 
Question. 


In the Richmond Christian Advocate, we 
find a letter from the Rev. Dr. Bascom, one 
of the commissioners of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, explaining why the 
Southern branch of the church has instituted 
legal proceedings for the recovery of its 
share of the church property, notwithstand- 
ing a proposal to arbitrate had been made. 
Dr. Bascom says: 

“The quasi proposition to arbitrate, ori- 
ginating with the Northern General Confe- 
rence of 1848, and suspended upon a series 
of improbable contingencies—some of which 
were liable to be determined by a single in- 
dividual (chosen, too, by the defendants), in 
any suits that might be brought—is express- 
ly restricted to the ‘book concern,’ and does 
not, directly or indirectly, in terms or by 
application, include the ‘charter fund,’ al- 
though, in the plan of separation, this fund 
is specified in the same connection, and sub- 
jected to the same law of distribution, with 
the ‘book concern.’ 

* * 


“It will be in place to say in conclusion, 
that the Southern commissioners have re- 
liable notice from the North, that should the 
question be arbitrated, and a decision be 
given favourable to the South, suits will be 
brought immediately, in bar of any division 
of the church property whatever, with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Ar- 
bitration, therefore, will not keep the ques- 
tion out of the courts of the country, and 
any further delay, by the Southern Commis- 
sioners, in bringing suit is worse than use- 
less, because an act of injustice to thousands 
of needy and injured claimants.”’ 


* * * 


Death of Rev. Mr. Lord. 


The Rev. John K. Lord, pastor of the 
First Orthodox Congregational Church, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died of cholera, after an ill- 
ness of a few hours, on Friday morning, the 
13th inst., in the 30th year of his age. The 
death of this excellent minister we regard as 
a public calamity. He had been labouring 
in Cincinnati about two years; and had 
secured the affection and respect not only 
of the church of which he was the pastor, 
but of all who knew him. A man of talents, 
learning, devoted piety, and truly catholic 
spirit, he was admired and loved by the 
evangelical churches and ministers of the 
city; and in his death the cause of evan- 
gelical truth has lost one of its firmest sup- 
porters. His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of people on Saturday after- 
noon; and the solemn services were con- 
ducted by the ministers of several different 
denominations. May this solemn provi- 
dence be blessed to his afflicted church, to 
the other churches of the city, and to his 
brethren in the ministry; and may the abun- 
dant grace of God sustain his bereaved wife 
and his fatherless children.— Presbyterian 


of the West. 


that didn’t drink is one of the finest regi- 
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Return of Missionaries. 
The Rey. Ogro 


family. 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to China, 
whose. health compelled him to retire from 
the mission field, also arrived at New 
York; his health is much improved by the 
voyage. One of his colleagues, the Rev. 
Mr. Collins, had been dangerously ill, but 
had recovered. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 

_ Mr. James Ross:Ramsay was ordained, by the 
Presbytery of Donegal, to the office of the gospel 
ministry. The Rev. Roger Owen preached the 
sermon, from Psalm: cii. 1315; the Rev. 8. 
Hume Smith presided, the constitutional 
questions, and made the ordaining prayer, and the 
Rev. John Mactiair gave the charge to the newly 
ordainéd minister. The services were solemn and 
affecting. Mr. Ramsay and his wife are now on 
their way to the Creek Nation, where they intend 
Jabouririg as missionaries of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Cuoiera.—In New York the bills of 
mortality have reached an alarming height.— 
The entire number of interments in that city 
during the week ending on Saturday last, was 
1409, being an increase of 418 on the precedi 
seven days. ‘The cholera interments were 71 


_ being an increase of 230 on the preceding week, 


and an average’of 102 deaths daily of cholera, 
during the week instead of 30 or 40 as reported 
by the Board of Health. The largest number 

interments in 1832 was 887 of which 716 
were by cholera, The population of the city 
now, however, is about double what it was then. 
The number of deaths by cholera reported by 
the Board of Health in their daily bulletins, for 
the week ending on Saturday, was 281, being 
433 less than ‘the report of interments by the 
city Inspector. The whole number of deaths by 
the disease from its commencement, taking the 
city Inspector’s reports for the whole time, with 
the exception of Sunday and Monday, was 2329. 
In 1832, up to the same period of the epidemic, 
the deaths were 3200. ‘The whole number of 
cases reported by the Board of Health up to and 
including Monday is 3184 — of deaths 1331, 
showing a discrepancy of 998 as compared with 
the official report of the interments from the 
first appearance of the disease. 

In Philadelphia the report of interments for 
the week ending on Saturday last, gives the en- 
tire number at 505, of which 195 were of cho- 
lera. During the previous week the interments 
were 458; 179 being of cholera. There is thus 
an increase in last week’s report of 16 deaths 
from cholera, and 31 from other diseases. There 
is a discrepancy between the report of the cho- 
lera interments for the week, and the daily cho- 
giving the number as 195, while the latter 
makes it but 165—31 less than the true num- 
ber. Taking the weekly interments as the true 
report, the average number of deaths by cholera 
last week was 28 per day. The whole number 
of deaths by the cholera from the commence- 
ment of the disease is 650 in eight weeks. About 
300 have occurred in the almshouse and in the 
cholera hospitals, leaving scarcely more than 
350 that have occurred in private practice.— 
From other diseases 1681; making a total of 
2281 deaths from May 27th to July 21st. 

The interments in Baltimore last week were 
142. None are stated to have been of cholera; 
but it is well known that up to Sunday night 54 
deaths from that disease had occurred in the Alms 
House of that city, and these are not included in 
the reported interments. Add these to the re- 
ported interments, according to the custom in 
other cities, and the aggregate will be 196 
deaths. 

The cholera is rapidly on the decrease in the 
two principal cities of the West, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, where it has raged with such fearful 
virulence. In Cincinnati there have been, from 
the 16th ult. to the 16th inst., 2475 deaths by 
cholera, of which nearly two thousand were for- 
eigners. The entire deaths for the month was 
3618, making a daily average mortality of 117. 
By the last accounts, 24th inst., the interments 
were less than fifty per day. It had been 
nearly two hundred. In St. Louis, the number 
of interments has been reduced to less than forty 
per day. Compared with those of 180 and 190, 
this is a very favourable change. The deaths 
in St. Louis, since the 8th of June, when the 
cholera broke out, have been 5537, of which 
3262 were by cholera. From the Ist of June to 
the 9thof July, the reports show 3484 deaths, 
exhibiting, with its actual population of 55,000, 
a mortality of 61 in every 1000, or one out of 
about sixteen, in six weeks. In Louisville the 
papers of the 19th announce that the disease has 
entirely disappeared. In Lexington, Kentucky, 
where the mortality has been very great, there 
was a decided abatement on the 18th inst. The 
entire number of deaths up to that period was 
167. In Nashville, the epidemic still continues 
with considerable severity. 


Tae Recognition oF Huncary.—In pub- 
lishing the following letter of the United States 
Government, I intend to join to it the expression 
of the warmest thanks, which, as I am convinced 
will be the sentiments of my countrymen in 
Hungary, as they are of the Hungarians living 
here, for the strong sympathy of the noble Ame- 
rican nation and its Government, a sympathy 
manifested by the former on various occasions, 
and by the latter in the following lines. Provi- 
dence, it seems to me, whose highest gift to the 
human race is freedom, is liberty, having estab- 
lished freedom in this happy country, has also 

inted out Hungary to be the place of liberty. 

re long I hope freedom in the United States, 
and liberty in Hungary will go hand in hand, 
and extend its dominions over the whole world. 
L. R. Breisacn. 
DepaRTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, 25:h June, 1849. 

L. R. Breisach, Esq. New York—Sir—I 
am requested by the President to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter to him of the 7th inst. 
and the printed account of the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Hungarians and others in 
New York. These proceedings had not escaped 
attention. The Government and the people of 
this country are profoundly interested in the 
events which are now passing in Hungary, and 
all information calculated to throw light on the 
present struggle between that country and 
Austria and Benie, cannot fail to be welcome. 
It is the policy and practice of the United States 
to recognize all Governments which exhibit to 
the world convincing “hm of their power to 
maintain themselves. If Hungary sustains her- 
self in this unequal contest, there is no reason 
why we should not recognize her independence. 
Congress, it is believed, would sanction such a 
measure, and this Government would be most 
happy, in that event, to enter into commercial, 
as well as diplomatic relations with independent 
Hungary. Iam, sir, ee obedient 
servant, Joun M. CiayTon. 


LIGHTNING AND THE TELEGRAPH.—T he Nash- 
ville Gazette says:—We learn that during the 
thunder storm on Wednesday last, the lightning 
was conducted by the wires into the telegraph 
office at Glasgow, Ky., and melted and destroyed 
all the instruments in the office, together with 
the battery. The electricity also melted the 
wire leading to the ground, in its passage to the 
earth. The same stroke killed a negro man and 
a horse, a few yards from the office. 


From Cauirornia.—Letters have been re- 
ceived at Boston from San Francisco, to the 19th 
of May, which is one day later than the unau- 
thentic rumours that came a short time since by 
way of Mexico. ‘The most interesting intelli- 
gence recorded is that of the arrival of a large 
number of American vessels. The markets are 
reported overstocked with goods, and prices 
were much reduced, both for clothing and pro- 
visions. Rents were as high as ever, and build- 
ing materials, town lots, boats, &c. were bring-. 
ing enormous prices. The news from the gold 
region is, that all is quiet, though some trouble 
was feared from the arrival of a large number 
of Mexicans. The accounts fully confirm all 
that has been previously stated as to the abun- 
dance of the precious metal. 

The Washington Republic states that letters 
have been received from California to the 21st 


of May, in Washington city, from a distinguished 
officer of the army, stationed on the Pacific. 
beyond 


They represent that the excess of goods 
the seme is great, that labour is still searce 
and high, and that 4000 persons who came from 
Sonora are working the mines on the San 
Joachim river. A rumour had reached Califor- 
nia that Congress had established a territorial 
government, in an amendment to the Civil and 


French, a missionary 
~ to India, stationed at. Ahmednugur, has 
returned to. New York, accompanied by his 
The Rev. H. Hickok, missionary 


— 


Diplomatic Bill. Great embarrassment was ap- 
prehended in the civil affairs of the territory if it 
should turn out that the rumour was false, and 
that Congress had failed to legislate on the sub- 
ject. The letter referred to is no doubt from 
General Persifer Smith, and the absence of all 
ellusion to any L.difficulties with the peo- 
ple of that territory, discredits entirely the re- 
ports that he had been led to flee and take 
as on board a United States ship. 
illiam Carey Jones, whose resignation as 
Secretary of the Board of Mexican Commission- 
be has ‘been previously announced, will leave 
ashington in a few days for California, with 
despatches to General Persifer F’. Smith, in re- 
ference to the future government of that coun- 


if as President Taylor has determined to take 
all needful responsibility, in our unorganized 
territories, for the preservation of order. 


Dreaprot Saipwreck.—The ship Charles 
Bartlett, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, William 
Bartlett, master, bound from London to New 
York, with one hundred and sixty passengers, 
was run down at sea, on Wednesday, the 27th 
ult., at three o’clock in the afternoon, about 700 
miles to the Westward of Cape Clear, by the 
steamship Europa, and sank in three minutes, 
with 134 of the passengers and crew. The 
catastrophe occurred during a dense fog, and 
although the boats of the Europa were instant] 
lowered, and every ible assistance Hadered, 
only 43 out of the 176 souls on board were saved. 
The captain, second mate, and ten of the crew 
are among the survivors. The Europa is ac- 
quitted of all blame, not only by the survivors, 
but by the unanimous voice of the British press 
and public. A subscription of £352 was promptly 
raised by the passengers of the Europa, to which 
the proprietors have added £20. They likewise 
offered to carry the whole of the survivors from 
Boston to New York, free of all expense. R. B. 
Forbes, Esq., a passenger in the Europa, behaved 
with surprising gallantry upon the occasion, and 
has been presented with the gold medal of the 
Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane Society. The 
Europa sustained no material damage by the col- 
lision. Among the passengers lost, of which 
there is no list, are the following :—Mr. Thomas 
Parker, of Charleston, South Carolina; George 
Parsons, of Portland, Maine; William Rich, 
of Gravesend, England. 


InptaN Murpers 1n Ftoripa.—An extra 
from the office of the Savannah Republican, 
dated July 2lst, gives an account of an at- 
tack made upon the settlement at Indian River, 
by the Florida Indians, and states that the 
settlers had all fled in consternation, and arrived 
at St. Augustine in a destitute condition. The 
following are the particulars. On Thursday 
evening, the 12th inst., a party of Indians made 
their appearance at the settlement on Indian 
River, and killed Mr. Barker, who was at the 
time in his field. They also attacked and 
wounded Major Russell, the collector, and burnt 
the dwelling of Mr. Gatlis. This created a 
great excitement throughout the whole settle- 
ment, and there happening to be a small 
schooner-rigged boat on the river, of about four 


tons burden, as many of the settlers as could 
possibly stow heeled in her did so, and im- 
mediately put out to sea, steering for St. Augus- 
tine, where they arrived on the 18th inst., after 
suffering dreadfully from exposure and want. 
They have left many friends and relatives be- 
hind, not knowing what has been their fate. 

It is reported that despatches have been for- 
warded to Washington, stating the facts, and 
likewise that an express had been sent to Tampa 
ie tle commanding officer at St. Augustine. 

e settlers on the frontier are becoming gene- 
rally alarmed, and are moving into the larger 
settlements for safety. The military post of 
Tampa being the residence of the former Agent, 
has given the Indians an excuse for coming into 
the settlements, thereby throwing them into 
contact with the whites. The Indians are well 
supplied with arms and ammunition, and scat- 
tered in small parties throughout the frontier, as 
they will be, will give serious trouble. 


Mrs. Mapison’s Annuity.—Contrary to the 
statement of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, that this goes back to the government, 
the Express says:—Mrs Madison made a will, 
giving half of the fund of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, appropriated by Congress for the purchase 
of the Madison papers, to her niece, Miss Payne, 
and the other to her son, Mr. Payne Tod. The 
act of Congress respecting this purchase, gives 
Mrs. Madison power to dispose of the fund by 
will, though, during her life, she could draw 
only the interest of it. 


More BiLoopsHep 1n Kenrucky.—A mur- 
derous fight with pistols—one of the barbarous 
conflicts delicately softened into rencontres, in 
the fashionable newspaper parlance of the day 
—occurred at Paducah Court-house, Kentucky, 


Benedict Austin. As in the case of Cassius M. 
Clay and Mr. Turner, the occasion was a pub- 
lic meeting, incident to the election of members 
of the convention, both being candidates. Ac- 
cording to the account before us, Austin was 
very insulting to Campbell, and gave him the 
lie; Campbell struck him, and he struck Camp- 
bell, with superior force ; whereupon Campbell 
drew his pistol and shot himdead. Of course he 
was exonerated and discharged by the magis- 
trates who examined into the matter. 


Tue Potato.—The hope is indulged from an 
examination of the potato patches this year, that 
the “potato cholera” is passing away. The 
plant now exhibits the old-fashioned indications 
of health and vigour which belonged to it years 
ago. The tops have a fresh and healthful hue, 
and are well covered with seed balls. This last 
indication is regarded as a sign of returning 
health to the constitution of the potato race, 
which for a number of years has presented but 
very few seed balls. 


Important Decision.—The Supreme Court 
of New Jersey has decided that owners of cattle 
are bound to keep them off railroads. The de- 
cision was given in the case of Vandegrift vs. 
Rediker, which was an action of trespass brought 
against the engineer ofa locomotive, for running 
against and killing the plaintiff’s cow. The 
cow was at large, and had strayed upon an un- 
enclosed part of the Camden and Amboy rail- 
road, near Bordentown, just as the train, at its 
usual speed, was approaching. ‘The opinion of 
the court was delivered by Mr. Justice Carpen- 
ter, the result of which is, that the owner of 
cattle is bound to keep them on his own premises 
at his peril; that an engineer in charge of a lo- 
comotive is not liable for an accidental injury to 
a cow which, suffered to go at large, has strayed 
on a railroad; and that nothing but wilfulness on 
his part will make him liable for the loss ofa 
cow so exposed by the fault of the owner. 


EXPERIENCE vs. THEoRY.— While conversing 
with several steamboat officers, a few days since, 
one of them remarked that he had made regular 
trips to St. Louis and Cincinnati during the pre- 
valence of cholera in those cities, and had visited 
New Orleans when the disease was at the worst 
there, and yet had never experienced the faintest 
symptoms of the disease, although he had neither 
used a drop of alcohol in any shape, nor of any 
other preventive. He also assured us that for 
twelve years past, although nearly all the time 
on the river, exposed to all changes of the 
weather and climate, as a pilot at the wheel, or 
on watch as mate or captain, he had not been 
seriously unwell, not confined to bed for an hour 
by sickness, nor unable at any time to discharge 
his duty. He attributes it entirely to total absti- 
nence from alcohol, temperance in feating, and 
strict attention to personal cleanliness. The 
case is the more remarkable, from the fact that 
he was at one time rather intemperate, and is 
not in a situation where he can enjoy what are 
called “regular hours,” either for eating or 
sleeping.— Pittsburgh Despatch. 


Peter Pence AND AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 
—The New Orleans Crescent argues that our 
government should interfere, by its neutral obli- 
gation, to prevent the collections taken up for 
the Pope to be sent to him. Its argument is as 
follows:—“TIt is clear that according to the 
views promulgated by Mr. Clayton in regard to 
the steamship United States, that the American 
Secretary of State must seize and sequester the 
sums which have been collected for the relief of 
the Pope. The Roman Republic has been in 
existence for five months, and is incontestably 
the government de facto of the Roman States, 
But the United States being strictly neutral in 
all foreign quarrels, must saonmnglia recognize 


| 


the de facto government of a country. If it re- 

izes any other, it cannot remain neutral. 
The collection in aid of the Pope is for the ser- 
vice of a set of rebels aiming at the overthrow 
of an established government. How then can 
Mr. Clayton let these funds for the Pope leave 
the country? Let him sequester them. No 
bond and security can be taken from the bishops 
who have made the collections; for money cir- 
culating freely from hand to hand, cannot be 


traced, and hence the money must be actually 


on the 9th inst., between Judge Campbell and 


detained if we wish to be certain that it will not 

be used for belligerent purposes. Let the Secre- 

tary of State act .. The matter requires 
ecided 


immediate and action. We hope the 
Secretary will not evade the question by saying 
that the United States government is bound to 


prevent aid from being given to liberal neutrals, 
but that it may wink at the assistance given to 
legitimate sovereigns. If Mr. Clayton’s ideas 
of international law are correct, they should be 
the same for the Papal rebels as for the German 
liberals.” 

Sap Mortauity.—The Nashville, Tennes- 
see, papers mention the deaths by cholera, within 
twelve days, of Professor James Hamilton, of 
the Nashville University, and his three sisters, 
Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, Mrs. Rhoda Harrison, 
and Mrs. Rebecca Huntington, the last being 
the wife of the Rev. Jonathan Huntington, who 
isa native of Massachusetts, and is now the only 
surviving member of an interesting and affec- 
tionate family circle. Professor Hamilton and 
his sisters were from New Jersey. 


ANOTHER PLaNet.—A tenth planet has been 
discovered in the group between Mars and Jupi- 
ter, by Signor de Gashait, at Naples. 

InunpateD.—The Sumter (South Carolina,) 
Banner, of the 18th inst. says that the country 
in that neighbourhood had been almost deluged 
with the rain that had fallen during the previous 
week. Large quantities of corn and cotton 
were completely inundated, and some portions 
of the crops are lost, and others much injured. 


Farm.—Colonel Meacham, of Pu- 
laski, New York, owns a farm consisting of 1000 
acres of land, 300 of which are devoted to grass. 
He keeps 100 head of cattle, and 9% cows. In 
one single year he made 30,000 pounds of cheese, 
selling 20,000 of it at one time, in New York, 
at the rate of six and seven cents per pound. 


GenerRAL Gaines’ Witt.—The will of Gene- 
ral Gaines is published in the recent New Or- 
leans papers. He leaves his property to be 
equally divided between his wife and his two 
sons. Should the suits now pending for the re- 
covery of the estate result in his favour, as is 
expected, the amount in possession of his heirs 
will be immense. 


-Deatu By Liautninc.—We learn that on the 
30th ult., Mrs. Patsey Lucas, wife of Calvin 
Lucas, residing in the upper part of Cumberland 
county, was instantly killed by lightning, while 
sitting in the house, by the side of her husband, 
during a thunder shower. The lightning struck 
the gable end of the house, shivered portions of 
it, descended, and split the post of the bed against 
which they were leaning, in their chairs; and 
though she was deprived at once of life, her 
husband and her only child, a year or so old, 
both of whom were within a few feet of her, 
were not seriously injured. The house was of 
common hewed logs, weather-boarded and shin- 
gied, situated in a flat portion of the country. 
There was but little, if any fire, in the fire-place. 
Strange to say, the lightning struck and split 
the gun-rack, without discharging a gun which 
was in it, and loaded, and without firing the 
powder in a horn suspended by the rack.—Ra- 
leigh (North Carolina) Standard. 


Gas CHoLerRA.—Not a single person 
employed in the gas houses at Cincinnati and 
Louisville, it is stated as a fact, has yet been 
attacked with cholera. At the former, ninety 
are employed, and at the latter, thirty; and the 

house at Cincinnati is situated in the lowest 
and most unhealthy part of the city, in the midst 
of other factories that have been compelled to 
stop work from sickness and death among their 
hands. We give these facts for what they are 
worth. 


CuttivaTion oF Mapper.—Mr. Hector Gil- 
jem proposes, in the Norfolk Herald, to intro- 
uce the culture of Madder into the States of 
Virginia and North Carolina, the maritime coun- 
ties of which he conceives to be admirably adapt- 
ed for its production. The root of the Madder 
plant, as is well known, is extensively used as a 
dye-stuff, and is an important article in com- 
merce, for which the manufactories of the United 
States are entirely dependent on foreign coun- 
tries. Speaking of his project, the Herald says: 
“ Mr. Giljam was formerly engaged in the cul- 
tivation and manufacture of madder in Holland, 
but some time ago conceived the project of 
coming over to this country and introducing 
these branches of agricultural and commercial 
industry here, where the soil and climate, he 
contends, are well adapted to the growth of the 
plant.” 


CHILDREN OF LIEUTENANT Date.—We learn 
that with the consent of the Navy Department, 
the original sketches and drawings of the late 
expedition to the Dead Sea and the river Jordan, 
have been placed at the disposal of the guardian 
of the children of the late Lieutenant Dale. An 
artist of high standing has been engaged since 
November last, painting a Panorama of scenery 
in the East, and with him the guardian has 
entered into a written contract, giving to the 
former the use of the sketches and drawings, 
and securing for the orphans a portion of the 
proceeds of the exhibition of the Panorama when 
complete. The surviving officers of the expe- 
dition will render all the assistance in their 
power, and endeavour, whenever called on, to 
give the artist as correct an idea as they can of 
the localities visited in their route. 


A New Facr Discitosep.—We were not 


aware until recently, that the books of news- | 


paper publishers are consulted to quite a large 
extent, by people in business, to ascertain the 
pecuniary standing of persons. Debts for news- 
papers come due once a year, and persons who 
pay up regularly for their papers are regarded 
as prompt men and worthy of confidence. To 
ascertain whether a man is good, they find out 
what paper he takes, and contrive, in some way, 
to peep into the account. Men who are good, 
are sure to pay for their newspapers ; but if the 
do not pay for these, they think them not good. 
We were forcibly struck with the idea. A pret- 
ty shrewd observer of human nature said in a 
newspaper office very lately, “ Give me a prin- 
ter’s book after all, to tell whether a man’s 
good—they’re a complete thermometer, sir; a 
credit thermometer: we always know a man to 
be bad if he don’t pay the printer.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Hupson’s Bay Company.—The stock in 
trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company is two mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘The profits are often half a mil- 
lion a year. They sell a gun which cost five 
dollars, for skins worth sixteen dollars. A pint 
of rum, worth eight cents, is sold for seven dol- 
lars and seventy five cents. We imagine there 
be some competition in this trade one of these 

ays. 


Dear Dums.—The Legislature of Geor- 
gia, a year or two ago, made a liberal appro- 
priation for the construction, organization and 
maintenance of a State Institution for the in- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb. It is now com- 
pleted, and is a handsome brick edifice seventy 
by forty feet. It is located at Cave Spring, in 
Floyd county, and is so situated, as regards Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, that it will, in all proba- 
bility, receive the afflicted from those States for 
the purpose of being educated. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES IN 
seTTs.—The New England Farmer says that 
the Trustees of the Essex Agricultural Society 
are taking measures for the formation of an 
Agricultural Library. This Society is one of the 
oldest in the State of Massachusetts, and enjoys 
the reputation of being foremost in promoting the 
interests of agriculture. The establishment of 
a library composed exclusively of works on all 
topics connected with farming, and accessible to 
all engaged in this most important department 
of labour, must prove in the highest degree bene- 
ficial. 


New Marit ARRANGEMENT.— The Albany 
Evening Journal makes the following announce- 
ment. of a new and very important mail arrange- 
ment just consummated by direction of the Post- 
master General. It says:—“ The great South- 
western mail, which has hitherto passed over the 
national road to the Ohio river, is to be hereafter 
carried through this State, up Lake Erie to San- 
dusky, thence to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
&c. By this change two days’ time will be saved. 
It is to be carried West on the fast train, which 
leaves here at seven o’clock, A. M. An ar- 
rangement has also been effected with the 
several railroad companies, to take out the 
through mails to the several distribution offices 
on the line in the fast train. This will be a 
great accommodation to the principal towns on 
the route.. The way mails will continue as at 
present. In connection with this arrangement, 
the fast train is to arrive here every evening 
(except Sunday) at seven o'clock, in time for the 
evening boats for New York. This will be very 
acceptable to travellers, who have heretofore 
very properly objected to being compelled to lie 
over ten hours.” It is confidently believed that 


MASSACHU-- 


THE 
increased facilities and an abbreviation of time 
will result from this arrangement. 


Tus Texas Hunrers Rerurnep.— 


A company of about fifty Texans, some time ago, 
organized and went on an excursion to the coun- 
try on the upper waters of Red River, with a 
view of exploring for gold. They have returned, 
after penetrating as far as the Wichita moun- 
tains. One of the editors of the Texas Times 
was of the party, and he publishes in that paper 
a very interesting account of the excursion. 
The party saw no appearance of any mineral at 
the Wichita mountains. 'The writer, however, 
says the whole surface of the country, between 
the two Wichitas, may be literally said to be 
covered with mica, and it bears so much external 
resemblance to gold, that it is not at all impro- 
bable the whole gold stories have originated from 
it. A party is organizing at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, to go and search for gold in the Wichita 
mountains. They will succeed, perhaps, no 
better than the Texans. 

Poor Emicrants.—A company of three hun- 
dred poor mechanics, farmers, and labourers, 
married and single, was sent to Havre in June 
from Wurtemburg, under a conductor, with 
means from the authorities to provide for their 
voyage to New York, and on their arrival, funds 
wont be furnished as follows, to enable them to 
reach the interior:—For each married couple, 
forty dollars; for each single person over twelve 
years of age, ten dollars ; and for each child un- 
der twelve years, twelve dollars. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The British Mail Steamer Caledonia arrived at 
Boston, brings dates from Paris to the 5th, London 
to the 6th, and Liverpool to the 7th inst. 

The commercial advices are highly favourable. 
The principal items of political intelligence is the 
surrender of Rome, brought about by the overpower- 
ing numbers and unlimited resources of the besieg- 
ing army. The terms of the surrender are not stated. 
The accounts from Hungary are contradictory. The 
Magyars retired from Raab, which was subsequently 
occupied by the combined Imperialist forces ; but it 
does not appear that the patriot army had sustained 
any considerable reverses. It is probable that the 
retreat from the Danube is made with a view to 
allure the enemy into a district full of obstacles to an 
invading army, and where it can be attacked with 
greater prospect of success. | 

The city of London election took place on the 4th 
inst., and resulted in the re-election of Baron Roths- 
child, by an overwhelming majority. The event is 
regarded as an unmistakable sign of the determina- 
tion of the citizens to secure what is termed full reli- 
gious liberty. ‘The opposing candidate was Lord 
John Manners—who was beaten by a majority of 
over 3000. 

A subscription in behalf of the Hungarians has 
been started in London, which was liberally re- 
sponded to. 

The French Government has recognized the Re- 
public of Liberia. The President of that Republic 
was in Paris, not long ago, and was received by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. A black Minister from 
Africa would be received in Paris with all the usual 
honours. No distinction of colour is made in France. 
Americans are sadly scandalized to find negroes in 
the National Assembly, at bails and at private din- 
ners, while their portraits look down on the visiter 
from the walls of the palace of Versailles as well as 
from those of the Tuilleries. 

The Crops.—Concurrent statements from all parts 
of Ireland and England, confirm previous reports of 
the cheering prospects of the approaching harvest. 
All the accounts received from the French provinces 
represent the approaching harvest as abundant. It 
is expected that the wheat and oat crop will produce 
at least one-third more than that of the last year. 


Great Britarx.—lIn Parliament there has been 
nothing of interest. Feargus.O’Connor’s motion for 
the people’s charter, namely, annual elections, vote 
by ballot, equal electoral districts, no property quali- 
fications, and payment of members, has been nega- 
tived by 222 against 13. 

In the course of a debate in Parliament, Lord Pal- 
merston expressed a confident hope that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would, in his annual 
message to Congress, propose a change in the Ame- 
rican Navigation Laws, to correspond with that 
which will go into operation on the Ist of January 
next,in Great Britain. Mr. Herries wishes to secure 
a portion of the carrying trade of the United States; 
so that British ships may carry goods from New 
York to San Francisco, in return for the advantage 
lately given up to the Americans, by yielding the 
British colonial trade; but Lord Palmerston holds 
out no hope upon the subject. Lord Brougham gave 
notice on the 5th inst., that on the following Monday 
week, he would submit a motion to the House, rela- 
tive to the intervention of the French at Rome. 

Ireland.—Public attention in Ireland is absorbed 
in the promised visit of the Queen, which is an- 
nounced to take place during the first or second 
week in August next. The anticipated visit seems 
to have brought about the entire obliteration of all 
party feelings. In Dublin, the most extensive pre- 
parations are being made to receive her majesty with 
every demonstration of loyalty and respect. None 
of the provincial journals allude to the appearance 
of blight in the potato; on the contrary, they all 
represent the crop as looking healthy and vigorous, 
with no indication of disease, either in the stem or 
covering. In the county of Kerry, where a great 
breadth has been planted, new potatoes of an excel- 
lent quality are selling at one shilling per stone. 
From all quarters the reports of the grain crops are, 
without a single exception, of a most favourable de- 
scription, and give promise of an unusually early and 
abundant harvest. 

Rome.—The termination of the Roman struggle 
took place on the 30th of June, when it was an- 
nounced by telegraph to the French Ministry. The 
intelligence having been communicated in this way, 
we are, of course, without any full details. All that 
is known is that the Roman Assembly notified the 


fact by the following resolution, and that a munici- 


pal deputation forthwith proceeded to the camp of 
Oudjnot to arrange terms. 

« The Assembly” —such was the announcement— 
«‘ ceases a defence which has become impossible, and 
remains at its post. It charges the Triumvirate with 
the execution of the present decree.” At the same 
time the General-in-Chief of the Roman army de- 
manded, at seven o’clock, a suspension of hostilities, 
and announced the departure for the French head 
quarters, of a deputation from the Roman Munici- 
pality. 

On the 5th inst. an official notification was made 
to the French Legislative Assembly, that in conse- 
quence of the arrangement entered into between Gen. 
Oudinot and the Roman Triumvirate, the gates of 
Parollo Portigo and St. Pantranzie had been thrown 
open to the French troops, who were adopting 
measures for the immediate occupation of Rome, 
which would take place with perfect quietness and 
order. 

Previous to the receipt of the above intelligence, 
General Bedeau proceeded towards Marseilles, with 
instructions to supersede General Oudinot in the 
command at Rome; but as soon as the government 
received the news that the more vigorous measures 
of General Oudinot had forced the Romans to sur- 
render, the character of General Bedeau’s mission 
was changed into that of extraordinary ambassador 
to Rome. 

' It is said that, in the two days preceding the sus- 

pension of arms, there was some hard fighting, in 
the course of which both French and Romans suffer- 
ed severely; and that it was in consequence of the 
alarms of the inhabitants of Rome that the ‘l'rium- 
virate at last determined to abandon the defence. 

The Contemporaneo of Rome, of the 20th ult. 
states that acannon ball has struck the celebrated « Au- 
rora” of Guido Reni, a fresco painting ; that on the 
same day a 36 pounder broke a piece of the cornice 
of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis: and that consid- 
erable damage had been done by the French batte- 
ries to the churches of St. Mary, of Trastevere, St. 
Andrea, della Villa, and St. Charles of Catinari, 
which contained some frescoes of Domenichino. 

The environs of Rome are totally devastated. ‘The 
French soldiers, kept at first in good order, became 
infuriated in the struggle, and committed all kinds of 
ravages. The hatred there to the French is so vio- 
lent that it is impossible to get at the truth respect- 
ing the operations of the French army. What will 
France do, now that she is in possession of Rome? 
All seem to feel that the peace of Europe is in- 
volved in the question. | 

There is no further news beyond the report that 
the French entered the city of Rome on the 2d inst., 
and that they were received with acclamations by 
the people. The division of Garibaldi had been con- 
ducted to Civita Vecchia, where they would lay 
down their arms. T'wo divisions of the army would 
be lodged and maintained at the expense of the Ro- 
man government. The government of France re- 
ceived from Rome despatches containing a protest 
of several members of the Consular body ; also the 
reply which General Oudinot addressed to them. 

France.—The Legislative Assembly has been 
the scene of much turbulence and reerimination dur- 
ing the past week. ‘The despotic spirit which marks 
the proceedings of the government, is having the 
effect to unite various sections of the Assembly, not 


heretofore friendly, into a compact opposition to the 
Barrot ministry, and in defence of republicanism. 
Towards the close of the sitting on Wednesday even- 
ing, some astonishment was created among the 
members, by M. Grandeu declaring that another 
movement was in preparation. The statement, 
however, was so vaguely given by the honourable 
member, that it appeared to have no foundation in 
fact, and it soon ceased to produce any impression. 

Considerable sensation has been created by the 
condemnation to death, by court martial, of Captain 
Kleber, of the line, for having on the 13th of June, 
refused to march with his company, saying that the 
government had violated the constitution, and that 
he would not order his men to attack those who de- 
fended it. Four soldiers were condemned to death 
in Paris on Tuesday, July 3d, by court martial, for 
having resisted the gendarmerie who were com- 
manded to arrest Sergeant-Major Boichot, and con- 
vey him to Vincennes, previous to his election as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly. One of them, 
on hearing his sentence, burst into tears and sobbed 
aloud. 

The Attorney-General has commenced a prosecu- 
tion against a Socialist named Barrace, who exclaim- 
ed—*“Vive la Republique Democratique et Sociale!” 
at an electoral meeting in Paris on Friday last— 
The number of representatives to be prosecuted for 
exciting to civil war amounts to thirty-three. 

It is considered almost certain that the Moderate 
party, who have but one list, will obtain the major- 
ity in the approaching elections. The division that 
has been increasing every day in the ranks of the So- | 
cialist party will be of much injury to their candi- 
dates. M. Lamartine has announced that he ac- 
cepts the candidature offered to him by the electors 
of the department of the Vosges, as well as that of 
the Loiret and the Gharente Inferieure. 

The President has given his official sanction to 
the infamous destruction of the printing offices; he 
has just granted the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor to M. de Carcy, the young officer who pre- 
sided on that occasion over the military rioters. The 
army of the Alps has been divided. One part of it 
has been sent to the Rhine, opposite the disturbed 
districts of Germany. M. Ledru Rollin is said to be 
still at Paris. He was hidden for some time in the 
apartment of a friend at the Louvre. 

A prefect of one of the French departments stated 
that about twelve months ago, he received the follow- 
ing telegraphic despatch : 

“ Monsieur Le Prefet.—Arrest by all possible 
means the citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, should 
he present himself in your department. 

(Signed) Lepru Rott.” 

A year later, the same prefect received another 
despatch in the following terms: 

« Arrest by all possible means the citizen Ledru 
Rollin, if he present himself in your department. 

(Signed) Duraure, 
‘«‘ Minister of Louis Napoleon.” 

Loud complaints continue to be made, that the 
damage done to private property by the Revolution 
of February has not yet been paid for by the Gov- 
ernment. A decree of the Provisional Government, 
dated the 6th of March, declared that an indemnity 
should be given in all cases, on proof being sent in 
of the loss incurred. The number of claimants is 
6416, and the amount demanded 6,504,820 francs. 

Honeary.—The news from Hungary is, that 
the mass of the Hungarian Army has retreated from 
Raab, to assume a new line of operations, as it did 
last year, <A body of fifteen thousand troops, left to 
cover the retreat, kept the united Russian and Aus- 
trian armies at bay for several hours. The rumour 
is that a body of thirty thousand Russian troops pur- 
sued them in their flight, and fell into an ambuscade 
laid by Georgey—and that the Russians were cut to 
pieces, The Vienna papers do not mention this, 
however. We hear by way of Italy, that Bem has 
defeated Jellachich, and is moving down toward 
Venice. The plan of the Hungarians appears to 
be to carry the seat of the war nearer to Italy. But 
an almost impenetrable mystery hangs over the pro- 
ceedings in Hungary. Every few days, the Aus- 
trian papers cry victory! but the Austrian army re- 
mains at the same place. 


Sarprnra.—It is announced that the negotia- 
tions for peace between the Austrian and Piedmon- 
tese Governments have been interrupted, in conse- 
quence of the increased demands of the Austrian ne- 
gotiators for a pecuniary indemnity, and also in 
consequence of a refusal to engage, on the part of 
the Austrian government, to grant a complete am- 
nesty. The illness of ex-King Charles Albert, ut 
Oporto, is without abatement, and little or no hope 
is entertained of his recevery. We before had a re- 
port that he was dead. 

Denmark AND THE Docares,—The armistice is 
again dormant, and hostilities have been slightly re- 
newed, so far as on-lookers can judge. There is no 
likelihood of peace which did not exist with equal 
force several weeks since. 


Germany.—The news from Germany is unim- 
portant. The insurgents are on the point of being 
overcome by the Prussian army, although in the re- 
cent bloody battle they displayed astonishing bravery. 
Great numbers of them have escaped into France. 
As they cross the frontier, they are arrested and ex- 
amined as to their pecuniary means. If they have 
money enough to support themselves, they are con- 
ducted into the interior; if not, they are enrolled as 
soldiers and sent to Africa! 


Prussta.—The King of Prussia has just issued 
two severe laws against the press and popular as- 
semblies. ‘The provisions are so rigorous as to de- 
stroy altogether the liberty of the press and the right 
of the people to meet. It is probable that the next 
time the people of Prussia have the King in their 
power, they will not be so credulous as to believe 
his promises. 

Russta.—The Czar of Russia has published a 
ukase for the regulation of the Universities. These 
institutions have become so many hot-beds of con- 
spiracy. ‘T‘he secret societies among the students 
are imbued with liberal ideas toa dreadful extent. 
To prevent the spread of the contagion, the Czar has 
prescribed, that the number of the students at each 
University shall not exceed three hundred, and has 
forbidden the reception of applicants until the num- 
ber has been reduced to that figure. | 

Torkey and Persta.—Constantinople, June 15. 
—We are still in the dark as to the ultimate result 
of the Servian affair. The reply of the Porte to 
the imperative demands of Russia, for the passage 
80,000 troops through Servia has been firm, respect- 
ful, but unyielding; and M. Titoff, in virtue of his 
instructions, has formally refused to send it on to his 
imperial master. It now remains to be seen what 
steps Russia will take in the matter. | 

The Journal de Constantinople has a letter from 
Trebisond, containing the latest intelligence from ° 
Persia. The Salar (one of the insurgent chiefs) 
was still blockaded in Mached, and dangerously ill. 
His brother-in-law, Jaffer Kooli Khan, who headed 
the Koords and Turcomans, had made his submis- 
sion, and had gone to Teheran, where the Persian 


government had received him with high honours. 
The surrender of Mached was daily expected. Sul- 
tan Moorad Mirza, uncle to the Schah, had assumed 
the command-in-chief of the Persian army; he had 
carried by storm, after a siege of fifty-five days, the 
fortress of Sebzewar, where the sons of the Salar 
Emir Islam Khan, and Hajji Mehemet Khan had 
retired. The former had succeeded in making his 
escape. 

Curna.—The Emperor having refused to comply 
with the stipulation by which the gates of the city 
of Canton were to be permanently opened to for- 
eigners on the 6th of April, it appears that the 
British government seems disposed to postone the 
exercise of the right. In Parliament, in answer to 
a question from. Mr. Baillie, Viscount Palmerston 
said, that her Majesty’s government had not yielded 
up the rights confirmed by treaties, but had claimed 
and declared that they continue to possess on the 
part of British subjects at Canton, the right to enter 
from the 6th of April the city of Canton; but, never- 
theless, the alternative being to enforce the right im- 
mediately by arms, or submit to the temporary sus- 
pension of it, the Government think it more wise to 
abstain for the moment from using compulsion to en- 
force the right, believing that there was ground for 
the assertion of the Chinese government, that there 
was a disposition amongst the lower classes of Can- 
ton, to insult and attack British subjects. The Chi- 
nese government did not dispute the right, but 
simply grounded their postponement of it on facts, 
the value of which the English government were 
prepared to admit. 


ONE WEEK LATER. 


The British steamship Europa arrived at Hali- 
fax on the 25th inst. bringing London papers to the 
14th inst. containing one week’s later advices from 
the continent of Europe than was received by the 
Caledonia. 

The Weather—Prospect of the Crops—Cholera 
Increasing.—The weather has been unusually hot. 
Monday, 9th inst., is said to have been the hottest 
day ever experienced in London, and in Liverpool 
and vicinity, the heat has been no less excessive. 
On the 7th, at Liverpool, the thermometer stood at 
86 degrees in the shade. : 

The Cholera is steadily on the increase in Lon- 
don; last week there were 152 deaths; and in 
Liverpool, 201. The disease has broken out in a 
very fatal form in Southampton, and seems to infest 
the whole Southern coast of England. 


further than four hundred yards. 


half baked is to be got. 


The growing crops throughout England and 


Ireland are represented as giving good promise of an 
unusual, abundant, and early harvest. The potato 
disease has appeared, but in a very limited number 
of places in Ireland; and at present gives no alarm ; 
whilst the weather, both in England and Ireland, is 
all that could be desired. 3 

Liverpool Corn Market, July 14..-For breadstuffs 
the market has been generally dull throughout the 
week, and last week’s quotations are barely main- 
tained. Indian Corn has further declined 6d. to 1s. 
per quarter. Flour—Ohio, 25 a 25s. 6d. per bbl.; 
Western Canal, 24 a 25s.; Philadelphia, 23s. 6d. a 
24s. 6d. In wheat there is no change. Indian Corn 
nominally 31s. a 32s, per quarter. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, July 14.—The sales for 
the week are 82,530 bales, at a frrther advance of 
¢d. The quotations at the close of yesterday’s mar- 
ket were, fair uplands and Mobile 5d., fair Orleans 
5}d., and for middling qualities 43d. to 43d. 

Iron Trade—The trade is very dull, and dealers 
are insisting on lower rates. z 

Ireland.—T he Irish papers contain most distress- 
ing accounts of the intense suffering and misery that 
prevails in many parts of that ill-fated country—par- 
ticularly in the South-western districts. ‘The work- 
houses are filled to repletion, and thousands of persons 
appear actually without the means to keep life and 
soul together, until the crops are available, which, 
fortunately, will, from present appearances, be very 
early. The distress, in the meantime, will be severe, 
almost beyond example. 

On Monday, 9th inst. Messrs. O'Brien, Meagher, 
McManus, and O’Donahue, were embarked on board 
the war schooner Swift, which immediately sailed 
for Vandieman’s land. Previous to the departure of 
the prisoners, they prepared, and placed in the hands 
of a mutual friend, an address to their countrymen, 
of which the London Times says: It must be ad- 
mitted that its tone is bjectionable—nay, even 
more moderate than could be expected from men, the 
whole tenor of whose previous conduct favoured the 
supposition that they were acting, not as free agents, 
but as the victims of some unknown species of down- 


right lunacy. 


Francr.—The elections to fill thirty-five vacan- 
cies are going forward quietly, and the results as far 
as ascertained are in favour of the moderate candi- 
dates. In Paris the ministerial candidates were all 
returned. In the Provinces, Lamartine and a few 
Socialists have secured their election. ° ; 

Mr. Delhays has been despatched as Ambassador 
to the court of St. James with much apparent haste, 
with the object, as has been conjectured, to neutral- 
ize Lord Palmerston’s decided or apprehended inter- 
vention in favour of the Romans. In regard to this 
subject, the London Sun says:—The Marquis of 
Normandy has presented a note to the French Go- 
vernment from Lord Palmerston demanding an ex- 
plicit explanation as to the intentions of France with 
regard to Rome. How long it is intended that the 
French army shall occupy the Roman territory, and 
whether it is resolved to support the Pope. 

The Legitimatist and Jesuit journals are setting 
up a cry for the absolute and unconditional restora- 
tion of the Pope, but the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says, upon reliable information, that no 
such folly is intended by the French Government. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a despatch from Gen. 
Oudinot, which gives an elaborate and vivid descrip- 
tion of the final assault made on the 29th at Turin. 
The Romans fought most desperately, leaving 400 
dead, with 125 prisoners in the hands of the French, 
including 19 officers of all ranks, none of whom are 
described as foreigners. The French admit only 9 
killed, and 110 wounded. 

The movements of Ledru Rollin have at length 
been traced out. He has, until recently, been se- 
creted in Paris. He reached London in the Ostend 
steamer from Belgium, in company with Martin 
Bernard, Etienne Arago, and Sargeant Boichat. 

The present accounts of the cholera are favour- 
able, The deaths have fallen to fewer than 30 per 
day, and are daily decreasing. The total number 
of deaths in Paris and suburbs, since the breaking 
out of the cholera in January last, is said to be more 
than 20,000. 

The Council of Revision has confirmed the sen- 
tence of death pronounced by the Court Martial on 
Captain Kleber, who immediately appealed to the 
Court of Cessation. | 


Rome.----The entrance of the French troops en 
masse into Rome, did not take place till 7 o’clock of 
the evening of the 3d inst. A proclamation from the 
National Assembly announced the arrival of the 


French, and recommended abstinence from all ven- 


geace as useless, and unworthy the dignity of Ro- 
man citizens. Gen. Oudinot and his staff were so 
disguised as not to be recognized by the National 
Guard as he passed the Corps d’Garde, they did not 
rise and give him the salute due his rank. | 

The barricades had to be pulled down by the 
French soldiers themselves in the absolute dearth of 
Roman labourers. 
veyed to their various quarters. Garibaldi suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Rome with 10,000 men. 
He was loudly applauded as he passed through the 
city. He had been in the direction of Serrsima. It 
is probable he would fall in with some detached 
force of the Neapolitans or Spaniards, to whom he 
might give trouble. His intention, it is said, is to 
invade the kingdom of Naples, The first division 
of the French expeditionary army set out in pursuit 
of him on the 4th inst. 

The government at Rome.—The Corriere Mercantile 


.of Genoa, of the 7th inst. states that the government 


is composed of three individuals—one Roman and 
two Frenchmen, and has been established at Rome. 
By the latest accounts the Roman municipality had 
proclaimed that no convention had been made with 
the French. ‘The Pontificant arms had been put up, 
but the tri-colour remained. The regular Roman 
troops will be stationed at Leoni and Turatino. At 
present they are in the barracks, at Rome, 

In speaking of the arrangements for the settlement 
for the future of the Roman States, the Paris corres. 
pondent of the London Times says: «I have reason 
to believe, though I have it from no official source, 
that the government are satisfied with the last ac- 
counts that have been received from Gaeta. If I may 
trust my authority, these accounts would show that 
the French Minister there has concluded an arrange. 
ment, not only with the Pope, but with the Austrian 
representative, to the effect that His Holiness is to 
return to Rome—that the French are to evacuate 
the city—leaving only a garrison of five hundred 
men, and that the Austrian representative has agreed 
on the part of his government—that the Austrian 
troops shall evacuate Bologna and Ancona, leaving a 
comparatively small number in the forts. It is fur- 
ther said that it was in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, that the army of the Alps was dissolved. 
Such is the substance of the account stated to have 
been received from Gaeta, and which, if correct, 
will no doubt soon be confirmed.” 

The Assembly, in its last sitting, unanimously 
voted the constitution 6f the Republic, and ordered 
it to be deposited in the capitol, as the expression 
of the unanimous wish of the Roman people. The 
Constitution is, by a vote of the Assembly, to be 
engraven on marble, and placed in the capitol.— 
They also ordered funeral service to be celebrated in 
St. Stephen’s, for those who had fallen in defence of 
the Republic. 


Venice.—Venice still holds out against the Aus- 
trians, and contifiues to make a vigorous resistance. 
The city carries on its principal defence from two 
small forts at about one thousand yards from the 
first houses of Venice—one situated on the small 
island of San Leondo—and the other on the Rail- 
road Bridge. ‘The Austrian shells do not reach 
Within Venice 
provisions are very scarce. Nothing but black bread 
Meat and wine have become 
luxuries. Still the calm determination to resist 
reigns among the Venitians. 


Sarprnra.—Correspondence from Turin of 8th 
inst., states that M. ‘I'rarde, Secretary of the Sardinian 
Legation in London, arrived at Turin with despatch- 
es of great and urgent importance. It is said that 
they contain the wish of Lord Palmerston, that Sar- 
dinia should not at present resume negociations of 
peace with Austria, as England wished to save Italy 
from the abyss into which she appears ready to fall. 


Huncary.—A Great Battle.—Intelligence had 
been received by the Nation, a Belgian journal, to 
the following effect. Onthe Ist and 2d of July, 
Dembrinski, with his own corps d’armee, and all the 
reserve of the veteran troops drawn from the army 
of operation now acting in different parts of Hun- 
gary, amounting altogether to 80,000 men, attacked 
the Russian army, consisting of 110,000 men, com- 
manded by Prince Paskowitch, in the defiles between 
Miskoley and Oilan. ‘The attack took place in the 
flank, so agto drive the corps commanded by the 
Prince in person, into the marshes of the Theiss. 
We have not received any details of this important 
battle; but the success seems to have been so com- 
plete, that the same Hungarian reserve of veterans, 
to the number of 40,000 men, marched the next day 
by Waaten for Comorn, to reinforce the army of 
-Georgey, who from the 4th of July has been able to 
resume the offensive against the Austrian armies. 

Dembrinski, with 55,000 men was in pursuit of 
the remains of the army of Paskewitch, and it is pro- 
bable that immediately the news of Dembrinski’s 
victory becomes known, the warlike preparations in 
the details of which the Russian Prince has impru- 
dently engaged himself, will rise en masse to cut off 
his retreat through the passes. 

Proclamation from Kossuth—Kossuth issued, on 


At dark the troops were con- , 


| 


the 27th ult., at Buda, Pesth, a proglamation, calling 
upon the people, in the most emphatic language to 
rise in arms against the invader. The campaign 
against the Austro-Russian army is called a crusade, 
as it is manifestly intended to work on the religious 
feelings of the people; and its style is said to be 
most eloquent and impassioned. 

Kossuth left Pesth on the 2d, for Szigehin, 

Baden Sadstadt was fearfully bombarded on the 
7th inst. but according to the last accounts it held 
out, and the garrison had hoisted the black flag, in 
token that they would rather die than surrender. 

Rumoured Victories by the Russians.—The Russian 
corps having entered Transylvania, has succeeded, 
after an obstinate resistance, in taking Tornases 
Pass, which was strongly fortified. The Russians 
forced their way through with the bayonet, and 
entered Cronstadt on the same day, the 20th of June. 
Eleven cannon and standards were the trophies of 
this day. The Cossacks succeeded in capturing 
General Wys, who was wounded, and had been 
handed over to the Austrians. Other accounts from 
Transylvania state that the other Russian corps has 
entered Bistric, after a sharp action with the Hun- 
garians. ‘The Austrian garrison, at Raab, had been 
compelled to surrender that fortress. 

A letter from Vienna, in the Independence, of 
of Brussels, states that the Hungarians have re-taken 
Syigetin, and that the Diet was to be opened on the 
Ist inst. 


Huneary Avstria—Advices from Vienna 
of the 7th inst. have been received. The statements 
of the victory won by Ban Jellachich proves to be 
altogether unfounded. The Ban is still in the back 
countries, and though he has had an engagement 
with the Magyars, the affair seems to have 
been of little importance. The imperial troops on 
the right bank of the Danube, after leaving Raab, 
followed the returning Hungarians, and appear to 
have obtained some advantage at Acs, where it is 
said five hundred Hungarians were made prisoners. 
The Hungarians appear to have retired to an en- 
trenchment, camp, and works at the head of a 
bridge, thrown from the right bank of the Danube 
to Comorn, from which point they manceuvred with 
twenty squadrons of horse, and kept up a fire with 
fifty guns for eight hours; but their infantry re- 
mained in their intrenchments. One field battery 
ventured beyond the protection of the guns in the 
intrenchment, and a regiment of Austrian light horse 
attacked and captured the battery, after cutting down 
the greater part of the men at their guns. The bat 
tery consisted of six pounders and two twelves. 


Drenmanx—A signal victory has been gained by 
the Danes over the Holsteins, in North Jutland, 
which is announced to the Minister of Copenhagen 
in the following telegraphic despatch, from the com- 
mander of the Danish squadron: «‘The command- 
ant at Fredonia has demanded transport vessels for 
upwards of 800 prisoners, 30 of whom were officers. 
I expect they will arrive at Copenhagen to-morrow 
morning. ‘The enemy is totally defeated, and our 
victorious army is pursuing them. All the enemy’s 
battering guns are taken, and several pieces of field 
artillery. It is said that the Danes have retaken 
Kolorng.” 


MARRIED. 


In York, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. D. H. Emer-. 
son, on Thursday, 12th inst., Rev. James L. Mackey, 
of New London, Pennsylvania, to Miss Exvizapera 
J. Buatr, of Harford county, Maryland. 

At New York, on Thursday, 19th inst. by the 
Rev. John M. Krebs, D.D. Isaac D. Harpenaure to 
Eumevine, daughter of Josten Sexy, Esq. all of 
New York. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. D. Harbison, Mr 
James Howeison to Miss Maraaret Wrute, both of 
Hazleton, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. On the 
22d inst. by the same, Mr. Wintiam THornton, of 
Bloomsburg, to Miss Minerva Jones, of Beaver 
Meadow, Carbon county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 20th inst., Mrs. Ann 
Harvey, wife of George W. Harvey, in the 47th year 
of her age. 

Died, in Philadelphia, of the prevailing epidemic, 
on Monday, 16th inst. the Rev. Tuomas M. Fuint, 
aged twenty-eight years. Mr. Flint was a native 
of Baltimore. He was aclergyman of the Lutheran 
Church, and had, for a short time, charge of a cun- 
gregation in Lewistown, Pennsylvania. His voice 
having failed, he turned his attention to the medical 
profession, and had nearly finished his course in the 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia, when he was sud- 
denly arrested by the fell destroyer. He haslefia 
young widow and one child to mourn his sudden 
and untimely death. His end was peace.—Com. 
municated. 

Died, at Bath, New York,on the 6th inst., Mrs. 
Saran Parrerson, in the 87th year of her age, for- 
merly of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Pat- 
terson emigrated early to Steuben county, was 
identified with its first religious interests, and was 
the last survivor of the few who organized the Pres. 
byterian church at Painted Post. She was a con- 
sistent church member for more than sixty years. 
Having a religious education, and being early con- 
versant with the doctrines of the gospel, she mani- 
fested tillher death a firin conviction of their truth, 
and a lively adherence to the cause of the Redeemer 
in the charch with which she was connected, Though 
called to pass through many trials and severe afflic- 
tions, she was ever a stranger to murmuring. With 


truth it may be said, she fed the hangry, clothed the ) 


naked, and was a reliable friend to the poor. In her 


last sickness, however wavering her mind appeared 
on other topics, se secined entirely rational respect- 
ing the grounds of her hope in Christ, and cheered 
herself with the promises of the Bible, often repeat- 
ing passages from it, and making ejaculations con- 
cerning the Redeemer, grace, and the cross of Christ. 
The last time she spoke, she repeated distinetly, and 
with strong cmphasis, the verse commencing with 
“ QO, to grace how great a debtor!” With such an ex- 
ample of the power of Christianity, how can we re- 
frain from saying, “ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


Died, in Bath, New York, on the 27th ult., Mr. 
Rosert CampBELt, senr., in the 85th year of his age. 
He was born in Galston Parish, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and came to Bath in the infancy of its settlement, 
early in the summer of 1796. Possessing, in a large 
degree, the integrity and unwavering fortitude which 
characterized our Pilgrim Fathers, he from the first 
united himself to those industrial interests which 
have given prosperity to our country. On referring 
to the records of the First Presbyterian Church of 
this village, it appears that he was prominent among 
the fourteen who organized this church. For more 
than forty years he has been one of its devoted 
members. He bore a reputation of great honesty, 
and an unusually sympathetic heart. He was averse 
to having his charities known, but dealt them out 
with a liberal hand. He was a man of prayer, being 
in the habit of repairing to the woods at the hour he 
had devoted to communion with his Heavenly Fa- 
ther. He loved to look at the blood of Christ as his 
only hope of salvation, and leaned to the last in con- 
fidence upon the inestimable promises of the gospel. 
He has left to his children the largest consolation 
and instruction in a good name, and the wholesome 
example of a well spent life. He has left to his 
church reason to mourn that another righteous man 
is taken away, who once stood in the gap to ward 
off deserved and evil@ They have mach 
occasion to cry, “Help, Lord, for the godly man 
ceaseth, and the taithtul fail from among the chil- 
drev of men.” L. M. M 

Died, at Meadville, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, 
23d ult., Mrs. Evecina B. L., wite of the Rev. Joun 
V. Reynoips, aged 28 years and 6 months, after a 
protracted sickness, attended with great suffering. 
‘The deceased was a daughter of the late John I. 
Gaston, Esq., of Somerville, New Jersey. Her resi- 
dence in this borough, commenced immediately after 
her marriage, in the autumn of 1838. To say, that 
during her sojoura with us, she was beloved by all, 
who as friends or neighbours shared her society, 
would be of small moment now that she has left us. 
Her capacity for pleasing, her varied endowments, 
whether original or acquired, are the minor traits 
of her character; her domestic virtues were only 
fully known at home, for there she dwelt, and “ in 
her did the heart of h:r husband safely trust.” All 
these belonged to earth, and with her death they end; 
but her religion extends beyond, as regards its influ- 
ence upon the living. In her early youth, she united 
with the Dutch R-formed Church in her native vil- 
lage, and after she became a pastor’s wife, with 
diligence and inereasing knowledge she fulfilled the 
various duties of the double relation she sustained to 
the people of the Lord. In the Sabbath School, when 
health permitted, she always taught; and when, as 
during last winter and spring, by increasing disease 
and suffering, she could no more go out to the sanc- 
tuary, she sanctified the hour of public worship to ; 
prayer, for the blessing of the Eternal Spirit on the 
word her husband was preaching. Her desire for 
the prosperity of Zion increased in fervency as the 
time of her death drew near. She preferred it to 
her chief joy, and the Lord gave a rich reward to 
her own soul; Ist, by directing her mind, with all 
its vigour, to the exercise of examining her Christian 
experience, and trying the reason of her hope by the 
light of the Scriptures themselves, and by the doc- 
trinal and devotional writings of Edwards and other 
men of like exalted intellect and piety: and 2d, by 
giving her so fall a measure of that “ Faith which is 
the substance of things hoped fur,” that she hence. 
forth realized heaven as her home, and intensely 
longed to be there. She frequently expressed her 
wish to reach home at the close of the week, that her 
next might be the eternal Sabbath. On the day be- 
fore her decease, her husband asked her how she 
regarded her protracted and excruciating sufferings, 
now that they were evidently soon about to elose, 


and she could look upon them as in the past? She 
replied, “ I would not for the universe have not had 
them,” and added, with a happy smile, “they will 
make heaven so eweet.” She went on to speak of 
them as the distinguishing mark of divine favour to 
her, calling for thankfulness. Though they had 
been inexpressibly agonizing, and for a long time 
had not ceased for one moment, yet she woald not 
they had been less, feeling assured her Heave 
Father had sent them as a trial of her patience, an 
in furtherance of her sanctification. In the light of 
their intensity she saw revealed the wisdom and 
goodness of providences which had 
ee ncomprehensible, and contin- 


t she had 
night; she smiled, and said with earnestness, “ Do 
you indeed think so ?—O! that will be happy !” As 
the final hour drew near, she became, in a great 
measure, free from bodily suffering, and said, “I 
wonder if my Heavenly Father is about to take me 
to himself so delightfully, without a struggle;” a 
matter which had been with her a subject of much 
rayer; fur she had greatly desired that it ee ov 
is will, that she should not depart in those fearful 
— of body, which she had endured for months. 
ly afterwards she called one of her sisters to 
her, and said, “ See how soft He can make the dyi 
bed!” At the final close, she asked to be moved, 
which having been done, she said in a calm, decided 
voice, “ This is death,” and never spake more. Her 
husband asked, “ Are you happy?” She made an 
effort to speak, then smiled, gave the affirmative nod 
of the head, and expired. 


“So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o'er; 
So gently shuts the eve of day, 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


“ Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies; 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 
‘How blest the righteous when he dies.’ 


_ Died, at his residence in Bloom township, Seneca 
county, Ohio, Mr. James Steer, aged seventy-five 
years and eleven months. Mr. Steel was a native 
of Pennsylvania, and resided in Centre county of 
that State about fifty years, till he migrated to Ohio. 
For about fifty years he maintained an honoured 
standing in the Presbyterian Church, nearly balf 
of which time he served asa ruling elder in the 
church to which he belonged, in Bellefont, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania. Such was the consistency 
of his walk as a Christian, that even scoffers adver- 
ted to him as an exception among rcligious profes- 
sors. He was distinguished by his meek and retir- 
ing virtues, and also by an uncompromising firm- 
ness in the straight-forward discharge of duty and 
adherence to principle, which endeared him to his - 


- fellow citizens, and, at the same time, commanded 


their respect and their confidence. ‘The different 
causes of Christian benevolence shared in his liber- 
ality according to his means. The closing years of 
his life were more particularly marked by sympa- 
thy for the woes of the enslaved and the down.trod- 
den, though not to the exclusion of the other benevo- 
lent enterprises of the age. Quietly and unobtru- 
sively he continued to manifest his faith by a uni- 
form and steadfast adherence to duty. His suffer- 
ings, in his last illness, were protracted several 
months, and sometimes they were extreme. These 
he endured with Christian fortitude and resignation. 
On the Sabbath previous to his decease he said to 
the writer, in conversation about his hope of heaven 
and enjoyment of the presence of God in his afflic- 
tion, “ I have tried to serve the Lord many years; 
I know that he will not cast me off if 1 put my 
trust in him, and I will trust him.” Unshaken to 
the last, he died as he had lived, trusting in his 
Saviour, and thus encouraging his friends; for, after 
having gone far down the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, he returned, as it were, to give his dear 
friends a token of the enrapturing prospect before 
him, and the glory with which his almost emanci- 
pated spirit was already filled to the overflowing— 
for he revived after he was nearly gone, and ex- 
claimed, “ Blessed be the Lord for ever; my God, 
my God.” Thus he departed, leaving his children 
and grandchildren, and numerous friends, to mourn 
their loss, whilst he should join his companion, who 
had gone before him, and the heavenly throng, in 
their everlasting songs of triumph. Verily, let me 
die the death of the Christian, when I contrast the 
departure of this servant of the Lord with that of a 
moralist whoin I once knew, whose last words were, 
“O deliver me from this anguish!” A. D.C, 


NOTICES. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO—\The Synod of Buf- 
falo will hold their Annual Meeting at Warsaw, 
Wyoming county, New York, on the third Wednes- 
day of August next, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Jonun C. Lorp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Newton will be 
held in Newton, New Jersey, on the first Tuesday 
(7th) of August, at eleven o'clock, A. M. and will 
be opened with a sermon by the Rev. James Clark. 

James Mc Witt14m, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL.—The Pres- 
bytery of Donegal will meet, according to adjourn- 
ment, in the Presbyterian church of Wrightsville, on 
Thursday, August 2d, at six o’clock, P. M. 

P. L. Timtow, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. -— The 
Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet at Ripley, on 
Thursday, 30th of August, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

James Weatuenrsry, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT .—The following sums 
of money have been received by the undersigned, 
and paid over to the proper persons for the purposes 
intended:—From the Sunday School and Mission- 
ary Society of the Duane street church, New York, 
to aid the church of Fairfield, Iowa, to erect their 
house of worship, and transmitted by Mr. James E. 
Goddard, September 6, 1848, $64.66. From the 
Rev. N. Murray, D. D., Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
and transmitted through W. D. Snyder, for the 
same church, April 25th, 1849, $35. 

Also, the following, to aid the church of Mount 
Pleasant, Henry county, Iowa, to erect their house 
of worship :—F rom the Rev. William Bradley, now 
of this place, $5. From the Rev, W. W. Hill, 
Louisville, Kentucky, $2. From several persons, 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, received by Mrs. 
Mahood, $8. From Mrs. Livingston, Philadelphia, 
by the Rev. James W. Stewart, in two remittances, 
one of $24, September 27, 1848, and the other since 
that time for $26—$50. L. G. Beut. 

Fairfield, Iowa, July, 1849. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A lady, who has had 
several years’ experience in teaching, wishes a 
situation as an Assistant Tcacher in an Academy. 
She will instruct in English, Plain and Fancy Nee- 
dle Work, and Artificial Flower Work. Address 
(post paid) S. F. S. at the office of this paper. 
july 27—3* 


EW VOLUME OF ABBOTT’S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES.—Just issued, the His- 
tory of Julius Cesar, by Jacob Abbott, with an illu. 
minated title page, and numerous engravings. 
RECENTLY ISSUED. 
The History of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Charles the First’of England. 


Alexander the Great. 

“ Hannibal, the Carthaginian. 

nn Charles the Second of England. 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Marie Antoinette of France. 

The Pilgrimage of Adam and David, with sketch. 
es of their heavenly employment, a Bible allegory, 
by James Gallagher, 12mo, second edition. . 

Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, by Ashbel 
Green, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo, with portrait. | 

The African Preacher, an authentic narrative, dy 
the Rev. William S. White, 18mo, cloth, 28 cents; 
half roan, 22 cents. 

Converse with God in Desertion and Solitude, b 
the Rev. Richard Baxter; cloth, 28 cents; haif 
roan, 22 cents. 

- Plain Thoughts about great and good things for 
little Boys and Girls, by the Rev. William 8S. Pla- 
mer, D.D.; 18mo, cloth, 25 cents; half roan, 19 


cents. 

The Bedfordshire Tinker, or the History of John 
Bunyan, written for young children, by G. E. Sar- 
gent; 18mo, price 16 cents. 

Story of the Samaritans, 12 cents. 

The Saint and the Sinner, by Dr. Plumer, 10 
cents. 
For sale by | 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth 
july 28—3t street, Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—9Y1 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black ‘leas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the q The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Duteh, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 
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to Johan “Wood. Warer, D. New 


the tange'of ‘Bouthey’s réad- 
ing), and ithe. thoughts. by ‘which his 
atfetition was particilarly arrested, as 
eorious:and: instructive ; as well as. pre- 
cbilected specimens, not only froth 
books: well. known, but from many~rate, 
eprious, and seldom met with, {In this 
fatter point of view, it is-waluable ‘as fur- 
nishing a species of condensed library ip 
itself, gathered from sources not otherwise 
accessible to. most The selections 
are, of course, various in style and senti- 


and &re not designed to present 


Southey's; or'any other person’s particular 
greed, They have afforded us amusement, 
and we shall be pleased to see the succeed- 
Histonr or Joxrius Cxsan. By Jacob Abbott. 


With avings. New York, 1849, Harper & 
Brothers. pp. 274. ‘ 


We have, on several oecasions, called 
the attention of our readers to Mr. Abbott’s 
very engaging historical series, so neatly, 
and even beautifully got up by the Messrs. 
Harpers. The history of Julius Cesar is 


one of thrilling interest, and Mr. Abbott | 
has’ been very successful in weaving into 


his narrative its chief events, exhibiting 
the extraordinary abilities, the military 
prowess, the dangerous ambition, and the 
melancholy fate of the great Roman 4ol- 
dier. The emptiness of all human glory 
is the striking lesson which such a narra- 
tive inculcates. 
Trrze; a Peep at Polynesian Life; being a four 
months’ residence in a valley of the Marquesas. 
The revised edition with a Sequel. By Herman 


Melville. New York, 1849, Harper §& Brothers. 
_ 12mo, pp. 307. | 


‘Mr. Melville’s books have attracted more 
than an ordinary share of attention, and 
‘we have, on a former occasion, given them 
a qualified praise. The author, a young, 
dashing, and adventurous sailor, unhappily, 
feels none of the restraints of religion, and 
is disposed to make light of its sanctions ; 
hence, his morality is loose, and some of 
his descriptions of savage life are dan- 
gerous, when presented to the youthful 
imagination. His estimate of Christian 
missions, a subject of which he was, from 
feeling and position, a most incompetent 
judge, was especially disagreeable to us, 
and we aré pleased that in this edition he 
hes.omitted some of his thoughtless re- 
tharks. With these material draw-bracks, 
we cannot withhold the expression of our 
surprise, that one, occupying the position 
of a common sailor, should possess such 
uncommon powers of easy, graceful, and 
pretirésque description. Every thing from 
his pen is vivid and fresh ; in portrait and 
landscape drawing he is inimitable ; his sal- 
lies are sportive and witty; and as we read, 
we feel the perpetually recurring regret, 
that we cannot give his books an unquali- 
fied commendation. 

Srory or THe Samansrane.. Written for the Pres- 

. byterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 40, 
with illustrations. 

A familiar and well-prepared sketch of 
a people often mentioned in Scripture, 
which our young readers will peruse with 
pleasure, and which will enable them to 
understand their Bible better. 

Mitcaetc’s Brstican anp Sassatu ScHoor 
Grocrapnr, designed for instruction in Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes; comprising a geogra- 

_ phical description of Palestine or the Holy Land, 
with the other regions mentioned in the Scriptures 

_of the Old and New Testament, illustrated with 

coloured maps and wood-cut engravings. By S. 


Augustus Mitchell. Philadelphia, 1849, Thomas, 
Cowperthwait & Co. 12mo, pp. 122. 


The name of Mr. Mitchell is most favour- 
ably associated with the study of geogra- 
phy. To researches in this department 
his attention has been devoted, and from 
his known ability we derive a guaranty 
of his general correctness.. The present 
yolume is the separate publication of a por- 
tion of his Ancient Classical and Biblical 
Geography, which has been highly com- 
mended by competent authority. We 
have had no opportunity, as yet, to examine 
it minutely; it is, however, in its whole 
appearance, an attractive volume, and hand- 
somely and usefully embellished. 


We must summarily notice some pam- 
phlets on our table: 

Franklin’s Bible Cartoons.—No. 2.— 
We have already expressed our admiration 
of the style in which the first number of 
these Cartoons was executed. The one be- 
fore us is in no way inferior, except in the 
head of Rebekah, and presents four plates 
in the history of Abraham. We hope the 
artist will be encouraged to complete his 
design. The price, twelve and a half 
cents a number, is very reasonable. 


The Biblical Repository for July. We 
have looked over the first article, and that 
discouraged us. From such views of the 
atonement, we shrink back with dismay. 
It is as near Socinianism as may be. 


| Sumner’s Address before the American 
Peace Society. Enlightened and able. 


Molyneux on Baptismal Regeneration. 
Opposed to the dogma, but rather per- 
plexed when attempting to show that the 
Liturgy does not favour it. 


- Essay on the cure of Cholera, on Hy- 
dropathic principles. Published by J. W. 
Moore, Philadelphia. Very confident of 
the efficacy of the remedy, but doctors are 
not agreed on the point. 

Annual Report of the Board of Missions. 
Every Presbyterian should have a copy. 
, Qbligations of the Female sex to Chris- 
tiahity ; by Rev. E. P. Rogers, of Augusta: 
‘An interesting discussion of an interesting 
subject. Females should ponder it. 

The question of Negro Slavery, a pam- 
phlet, in which the Rev, Dr. R, J. Breckin- 
ridge very ably sets forth his views on the 
subject of slave emancipation in Kentucky. 
“The American Protestant for July. 


Eleft:thee young.and gay, Mary, 

When last thé thorn was white ; 

went upon my way, Marys 
And all the world seemed bright; 

For though my Jove had ne’er been told, 
Yet, yet Isaw thy form 

| Beside mie, in the midnight watch, 
&bove'me, in the storm. 

many ‘a blissful dream I had, 

brought thy gentle smile 

Just’as it came when last we leaned 
Upon the church-yard stile. 

I’m here to seek thee now, Mary, 
As all I love the best ; 


| To fondly tell thee how, Mary, 


I’ve hid thee in my breast. 

I came to yield thee up my heart, 
With hope, and truth, and joy, 

And crown with manhood’s honest faith 
The feelings of the boy. 

I breathed thy name, but every pulse 
Grew still and cold the while, 


For I was told thou wert asleep, 
Just by the church-yard stile. 


My messmates deemed me brave, Mary, 
Upon the sinking ship; 

But flowers o’er thy grave, Mary, 
Have power to blanch my lip. 

I felt no throb of quailing fear, 
Amid the wrecking surf ; 

But pale and weak I tremble here, 
Upon the osiered turf. 

I came to meet thy happy face, 

_ And woo thy gleesome smile, 

And only find thy resting-place 
Close by the church-yard stile. 


O! years may pass away, Mary, 
And sorrow lose its sting, 

For time is kind, they say, Mary, 
And flies with healing wing ; 

The world may make me old and wise, 
And hope may have new birth, | 

And other joys and other ties 
May link me to the earth ; 

But memory, living to the last, 
Shall treasure up thy smile, 

That called me back to find thy grave, - 
Close to the church-yard stile. 


CARTWRIGHT ON CHOLERA. 
The writer of the following letter, Dr. 
Samuel A. Cartwright, was unusually 
successful in his treatment of cholera in 
1832, in the south-west. 
New Orveans, May 14, 1849. 

Your favour of the 27th of April has 
just been received. In reply to your 
inquiries, whether the symptoms of the 
present cholera agree with those of 1833, 
Tf answer they do. The disease is the 
same—the same symptoms, and the 
same variety of symptoms observed in 
the epidemic of 1832 and 1833, are 
found in the present. The symptoms 
vary in different places and often in the 
same family—some have cramps, others 
not. Most of the cases commence by 
diarrhea, and a few by vomiting and 
diarrheea at the same time; some rapid 
in their progress, others slow. In gene- 
ral, there is no feeling of indisposition 
when the diarrhoea begins. 

It is only after the system has been 
robbed of much of its watery fluids by 
the diarrhea, that the sinking sensation 
commences—just as in loss of blood. 
The patient is thus lulled into a fatal 
security, because he does not feel sick, 
and thinks that he has only premonitory 
symptoms, which may end in cholera 
ornot. The error lies in taking it for 
granted that the disease Aas premoni- 
tory symptoms, requiring a milder or 
different treatment from the disease 
itself! 

The disease consists in a pouring 
back of the contents of the absorbent 
vessels into the alimentary canal, and a 
filtering of the watery parts of the blood 
from the extremities of the capillary ar- 
teries. Before the diarrhoea manifests 
itself, the disease has begun. The ab- 
sorbents, or some of them, have poured 
back their contents, furnishing the 
serous or rice water matter that is 
thrown out by the diarrhea. How 
erroneous then, to call the diarrhaa a 
premonitory symptom, when it is ac- 
tually a secondary effect of a prior dis- 
eased action, of the disease itself. 

To cure the cholera cito, tute et ju- 
cunde, (quickly, safely, and pleasant- 
ly,) this pouring back process must be 
arrested. Astringents, opiates, stim- 
ulants, &c., may check it for a while, 
and nature may re-establish the natural 
course of the circulation in the absorb. 
ents; but there is no security that she 
will do so, unless the fluids be deter- 
mined to the skin and the liver put to 
work. When we act on the skin by 
inducing perspiration, we make the ab- 
sorbents of the alimentary canal hun- 
gry for fluids. A sucking up, instead 
of a pouring back action, is established 
in them. The disease consists in the 
latter action, and is cured at once by 
establishing the former. Fluids in the 
body or out of it cannot run in opposite 
directions at the same time. Hencea 
diarrhoea from a retrograde action of the 
absorbents must stop, as a matter of 
necessity, when the natural course of 
the cireulation in the absorbent vessels 
is restored by inducing perspiration.— 
The perspiration should be supported 
by diluent drinks, until we have time 
to bring the liver into play. 

The liver is torpid in cholera. When 
the liver acts, the natural course of the 
abdominal circulation is restored. But 
until the abdominal circulation through 
the liver is restored, we must act on the 
skin. We cannot act on the liver and 
restore the natural course of the circu- 
lation of blood through it, under six or 
eight hours. ‘The disease often kills in 
three or four. But we can act on the 
skin in five minutes, which will answer 
every purpose, and give us time to act 
on the liver. How can we act on the 
skin and actually cure the formidable 
cholera in so short a time? is the ques- 
tion. I answer, that by a stimulating 
sudorific chalagogue formed upon the 
basis of the celebrated composition of the 


| ancients, which the experience of two 


thousand years has proved to be emi- 

nently successful in cold congestive af- 

fections—a composition where the pun- 

gent aromatics, anti-spasmodics and 

are brought into happy 
on. 


My composition differs from the an- 


THR OHUROH-YARD STILE. | 


‘by a single dose. 


cient preparation in having only one 
kind of pepper instead of three, one anti- 
spasmodic, the camphor, instead of 
many, and one slow purgative, the 
chalk mercury or calomel, instead of 
the drastic vegetable cathartics used by 
the ancients. It is composed of twenty 


| grains of chalk mercury, (Hydragyrum 


eum creta,) or English calomel, twenty 
grains Cayenne pepper, ten grains gum 
camphor, fifteen grains calcined char- 
coal, and the same quantity of gum 
arabic. The above united, constitute a 
dose for an adult. It is best given in 
two table spoonfuls of cold water. It 
should be swallowed at once withott 
stopping totaste it. It generally causes 
a sweat to break out in the stomach, 
bowels, and extremities, with little sips 
of hot camomile, sage, balm, or mint tea 
or chicken water. Then when the 
sweat commences, all that is necessary 
is to support the sweat by drinking freely 
of warm teas or chicken water, until the 
purgative part of the composition has 
time to empty the gall bladder of its 
atribilious contents, and to enable the 
blood to circulate through the liver, 
The heat to assist the above powder in 
causing sweat, may be applied to the 
extremities, in the shape of bottles filled 
with hot water, and to the stomach and 
bowels, by a jacket or shirt wrung out 
of scalding water and rolled into a ball 
as large as a child’s head, wrapped in 
a dry flannel. As soon as the powder 
is swallowed, a napkin, dipped in cold 
water, should be stuffed into the mouth, 
to take out the burning taste and to pre- 
vent vomiting. 

- If instead of a sweat, a flushing of the 
face and heat of the skin be caused by 
the hot applications, the lancet should 
be used to bring the system down to the 
sweating point, or a free cupping over 
the stomach. Drinks should be given 
while the blood is flowing, to prevent the 
loss of blood from debilitating, which it 
is well to do, if the drinks be absorbed ; 
blood letting, by removing venous ple- 
thora, facilitates absorption. A sweat 
will stop the diarrhcea and vomiting if 
it can be established. While the diarr- 
hoea goes on, and before perspiration 
occurs, stimulants may be used freely— 
none are too strong—fire itself is scarce- 
ly too strong, if it could be swallowed. 
The powders, though, are generally 
strong enough. When a sweat is once 
established, stimulants are injurious, and 
are apt to drive the blood to the brain, 
and cause secondary fever. 
or chicken water are then the best stim- 
ulants ; they dilute the blood—they can 
be taken cold, or warm, or alternated 
with ice. But suppose the powders 
cannot be kept on the stomach, what 
then? I answer, morphine and cam- 
phor water. From half a grain to a 
grain of sulphate of morphine dissolved 
in a desert spoonful of camphor water, 
(the aqua camphor of the shops,) should 
be given after every spell of vomiting, 
or every stool, also a little calomel or 
chalk mercury. Coffee, after the mor- 
phine, prevents it from affecting the 
head. 

I have been practising medicine in 
the city of New Orleans, more than four 
months, and have seen more or less 
cholera every day. I have not met 
with a single case, which has not been 
promptly cured by the above-mentioned 
means, if taken in hands before the pulse 
failed. ‘The most of the cases are cured 
More than one or 
two deses are seldom necessary. What 
kills so many people with cholera, they 
will not believe they have the disease 
until they begin to die. They die from 
trifling with the diarrhaea, believing 
it is only a premonitory symptom, and 
stop it, or try to do so, by astringents 
or opiates. Life is suspended by a hair 
under the “stopping up’? empirical 
method. A fearful risk has to be run. 
But if the skin and liver be made to act, 
there is little or no risk or danger to be 
apprehended. Many die from stimula- 


flow, and not taking sufficient fluid to 
restore the watery part of the blood 
which has been lost. The word “ pre- 
monitory” has killed its thousands.— 
The disease has no premonitory symp- 
toms that I have ever discovered. What 
is called by that name is the disease 
itself, 

The above-mentioned powders, and 
a vial of the morphine and camphor 
drops, should be kept in every house 
when the cholera is about, and taken 
whenever or wherever the first symp- 
tom of the disease shows itself. In 
cholera, “take the medicine first, and 
send for the Doctor afterwards.”? Re- 
spectfully, yours, &c., 

SamuEL A. CARTWRIGHT, 
Late of Natchez. 


A MOTHER’S WHIM. 


A certain lady had a child which she 
never allowed to be contradicted, for fear 
it would make him sick. Relatives, 
friends, and even her husband, told her 
she would spoil the child, but all was 
of no avail. One day she heard him 
screaming with anger in the garden. 
At the moment, she ran and ascertained 
the cause to be that the servant had 
refused to give him something he want- 
ed. You impertinent creature,” said 
the mother to the servant, “not to give 
the child what he wants! 

“By my troth,” said the girl, “he 
may cry till morning, and he’ll not 
get it.” 

Enraged beyond bounds at this reply, 
the lady ran for her husband to chastise 
the saucy servant. The husband, who 
was as weak as his wife, cried out to 
the servant, “ You insolent creature, do 
you have the impudence to disobey 
your mistress ?”’ 

“Tt is true, sir, I did not obey her. 


which he sees reflected in the fountain. 
I could not give it to him, though com- 
manded by the mistress. Perhups she 
can do it.” 

A general laugh ensued, in which 
the lady, despite her anger, joined. It 
was a good ‘lesson for her. 


Chinese Method of Making Tea. 


The mode of making tea in China is 
similar to that in which coffee is made 
in Turkey. The tea is put into the cup, 
boiling water is poured over it, and in- 
stantly covered, to prevent the escape 
of the aroma, with a lid which is used 
as a spoon to sipthetea. They never 
use sugar or milk with tea in China.— 


Dublin University Magazine. 


Warm teas | 


ting too much after the sweat begins to | 


The child has been crying for the moon, 


THE 
NAPOLEON'S PROPHECY. 


“Before fifty years,’’ said Napoleon 
to Las Casas, one day, at St. Helena, 
« Europe will be republican or Cossack. 
Then, if my son is alive, he will be 
called to the French throne, amidst the 
acclamations of the people. If he is 
dead, France will become a republic 
again; for no hand would dare to graspa 
sceptre which it could not wield. The 
branch of Orleans, though agreeable, is 
too weak; it clings too much to the 
other Bourbons, and it will have the 
same fate, if it does not prefer living as 
simple citizens, whatever changes ar- 
rive. 

Once again France will be a republic, 
and other countries will follow her ex- 
ample. Germans, Prussians, Poles, 
Italians, Danes, Swedes, and Russians 
will join her in a crusade in favour of 
liberty. They will arm against their 
sovereigns, who will hasten to make 
them concessions, in order to retain a 
part of their ancient authority; they 
will call themselves constitutional kings, 
possessing limited powers. Thus the 
feudal system will receive its death- 
blow; like the ocean mist, it will vanish 
before the first ray of the sun of liberty. 
But things will not rest there. The 
wheel of revolution will not stop at that 
point—its impetuosity will increase five 
fold, and its rapidity in proportion. 
When a nation recovers part of its 
rights, it becomes enthusiastic from vic- 
tory, and having tasted the sweets of 
liberty, becomes more enterprising, in 
order to obtain more. The States of 
Europe will be-perhaps for some years 
in a continual state of agitation, like the 
ground the moment of an earthquake ; 
but at last the lava breaks forth, and an 
explosion ends all. 

The bankruptcy of England will be 
the lava which will shake the world, 
devour kings and aristocracies, and ce- 
ment by its outbreak the interests of 
democrats. Believe me, Las Casas, as 
the vines planted in the ashes which 
cover the feet of Etna and Vesuvius 
produce the most delicious wines, so the 
tree of liberty will become immovable 
when it has its roots in the revolution- 
ary lava which will overflow all the 
monarchies. May it flourish for ever! 
These sentiments may perhaps appear 
strange to you, but they are mine. I 
was born a republican, but destiny and 
the opposition of Europe made me an 
Emperor.” 


New Invention in Baking. 


An invention has been made in Glas- 
gow, which promises to be of great ser- 
vice in the process of baking. As it 
has not yet been patented, we are not 
at liberty to enter into details. Some 
idea of its effects may, however, be 
formed from the fact that a little model, 
a mere toy in appearance, standing 
upon a table less than a yard long, and 
only half as wide, is fully capable of 
doing the work of five or six bakers— 
a class of men whose labour is well 
known to be none of the lightest. The 
dough is both made and moulded by 
the machine into loaves of the required 
size and shape; and, by an original and 
ingenious process of mixing and knead- 
ing, which can be done either with or 
without harm, the usual loss of weight, 
attributed to evaporation in “raising 
the sponge,’’ is avoided; and a great 


saving in flour, as well as time and las 


bour, is consequently effected. The 
bread manufactured by the model of 
the machine is of the most excellent 
quality.—Glasgow Citizen. 


— 


THE BEE. 


That within so small a body should 
be contained apparatus for converting 
the “ virtuous sweets”? which it collects 
into one kind of nourishment for itself, 
another for the common brood, a third 
for royal glue for its carpentry, wax for 
its cells, poison for its enemies, honey 
for its master; with a proboscis almost 
as long as the body itself, microscopic 
in its several parts, telescopic in its mode 
of action; with a sting so sharp, that 
were it magnified by the same glass 


which makes a needle’s point seem a | 


quarter of an inch, it would yet itself be 
invisible, and this, too,a hollow tube ;— 
that all these varied operations and con- 
trivances should be inclosed within half 
an inch in length, and two grains of 
matter, while in the same “ small room’’ 
the large heart of at least thirty distinct 
insects is contained, is surely enough to 
crush all thoughts of Atheism and Ma- 
terialism.—Quarterly Review. 


A GILDED PILL. 


Nothing is more common, as a plea 
for heresy, than that the father of it is 
‘a very pious man.’? New views are 
put forth, (we mean such as ure new to 
the present generation, though they 
have had various instances of metem- 
psychosis before,) and in spite of the vio- 
lence which they offer to well established 
truths, we are invited to give them spe- 
cial regards, because, forsooth, they are 
brought in by a person of distinguished 
spirituality. By such an expedieut, it 
has been the prevalent custom to plead 
for pernicious error; and there is no 
heresy, that has acquired any consider- 
able ground, that has not profited by 
this expedient. The pill, forsooth, must 
be swallowed, however vile its ingredi- 
ents, in consideration of the gilding of 
piety that is put around it. 

Now in relation to this, two things 
ought to be understood—first, good men 
are not infallible; and secondly, seem- 
ing piety, that stands connected with a 
zeal to fill the world with poisonous 
error, is much to be questioned. It is 
very possible, that a man of genuine 


piety may be led away to the adoption 


and inculcation of errors that are very 
injurious. To such an extent is this 
true, that we are not warranted hastily 
to judge a man to be a hypocrite, be- 
cause he has adopted serious errors, 
Yet such is the affinity between truth 
and godliness, that an absolute ship- 
wreck of faith reveals a want of piety. 
This the Apostle intimates, when he 
says that “the Lord knows them that 
are his,’ in reference to Hymeneus and 
Philetus, who had “erred concerning 
the. truth;’? and when he enumerates 
heresies among the works of the flesh ; 
and when he says, that “ There must be 
heresies, that they which are approved 
should be made manifest.’’ 

If, as we are abundantly taught, there 


may be a great seeming of piety where | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


the reality is wanting, 
when there is a great seeming of piety 
in connexion with great and poisonous 
errors, to take that seeming with as 
many grains of allowance, as when 
there is a like show of devoutness in 
connexion with any other habits of 
manifest wickedness.— Puritan Recor. 


FEEBLE MAJORITIES. 


Some of the most eventful changes in 
the constitution of England have been 
carried by feeble pesos The great 


points of the national religion under Eli- 


zabeth, were carried by six votes. The 
great question on the danger of Popery, 
in Queen Anne’s reign, was decided by 
a majority of 256 to 208. The Hanover 
succession was carried by a single vote! 
The Remonstrance, in Charles First’s 
time, by eleven. The union with Scot- 
land and Ireland, by very small majori- 
ties. The reform in Parliament, in 
1831, by one! The Habeas Corpus 
Bill is said to have been carried by mis- 
take. The tellers in favour of it noticing 
a large Peer, said he ought to count for 
four. The teller against the bill, in a 
fit of absence, put him down as four, 
and the mistake was not corrected. 
Such a story would be improbable now 
when the lists of voters and proxies are 
accurately published in the next morn- 
ing’s papers. 


SUBTERRANEAN MAP. 


The subterranean map of Paris, com- 
menced in 1844, is, it is said, nearly 
completed. It will form an atlas of 
forty-five sheets—corresponding to a 
superficies of five hundred by three hun- 
dred metres. It will exhibit, quarter 
by quarter, all the labyrinthine sinuosi- 
ties of the ancient quarries and cata- 
combs over which Paris is built, with 
the corresponding edifices, squares, and 
streets above ground. The labours of 
the engineers, in the execution of this 
work, have been, says the Journal des 
Debats, of the most tedious and delicate 
nature. This may be imagined when 
it is understood that every subterranean 
point has its corresponding exterior 
point—and that a double calculation 1s 
necessary for the precise marshalling of 
objects without over the tortuous lines 
within. 


Anecdote of Dr. Franklin. 


At my first admission into the print- 
ing-house, I was working at press, im- 
agining I felt a want of the bodily ex- 
ertion I had been used to in America, 
where press-work is mixed with the 
composing. I drank only water; the 
other workmen, nearly fifty in number, 
were great lovers of beer. On one oc- 
casion I carried up and down stairs a 
large form of types in each hand, when 
others carried up one in both hands; 
they wondered to see from this, in 
several instances, that the water Ame- 
rican, as they called me, was stronger 
than themselves, who drank strong beer. 
We had an ale-house .boy, who attend- 
ed always in the house to supply “the 
workmen. My conipanion at the press 
drank every day a pint before break- 
fast; a pint at breakfast with his bread 
and cheese; a pint between breakfast 
and dinner; a pint in the afternoon 
about six o’clock, and another when he 
had done his day’s work. I thought it 
a detestable custom; but it was neces- 
sary, he supposed, to drink strong beer, 
that he might be strong to labour. I 
endeavoured to convince him that the 
bodily strength afforded by beer could 
only be in proportion to the grain or 
flour of the barley dissolved in the 
water of which it is made; and that 
there was more flour in a penny-worth 
of bread, and therefore if he would eat 
that, with a pint of water, it would give 
him more strength than a quart of beer. 
He drank on, however, and had four 
or five shillings to pay out of his wages 
every Saturday night, for that vile li- 
quor ; an expense I was free from. 


GOLD FISH. 


The gold fish, originally from China, 
and hitherto chiefly known in ornamen- 


tal ponds or glass globes in this country, 


has become quite naturalized in the 
Hudson river, near Newburg, New 
York. Fishermen have caught speci- 
mens from eight to ten inches long, both 
in the Hudson itself and in the mouth 
of Matteawan creek, which were emp- 
tied into the creek about ten years ago, 
and they have so multiplied as to fairly 
stock the creek and river in that vicin- 
ity. 

‘Numerous gold fish are found also in 
the river Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, 
which have sprung from the young 
which escaped into the river through 
thedrains from the fish ponds in the 
once celebrated Pratt’s Garden. 


Rise and Disappearance of Dis- 
eases. 

Some diseases have arisen and have 
since disappeared. Of this description 
are the leprosy and the sweating sick- 
ness. The leprosy appears to have com- 
mitted the most extensive ravages, and 
to have had hospitals erected solely for 
its relief. It became general through- 
out Europe in the twelfth century, and 
is supposed to have been imported by 
the crusaders. It has not been known 
in Europe since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The sweating sick- 
ness is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into England by the army which 
invaded it under Henry the Seventh. It 
prevailed from 1485 to 1551, and in 
some years, during one month in au- 
tumn, was equal in fatality to the plague. 
The diseases which have arisen, but 
have not disappeared, are the small pox 
and measles, perhaps all other specific 
contagious and syphilis. Though the 
exact period cannot be ascertained, 
there was a time when none of these 
were known here. The diseases which 
have prevailed with various degrees of 
frequency and fatality at different pe- 
riods, are plague, dysentery, internal 
fever, typhus fever, small pox, syphilis, 
scurvy, and rickets. The first plague 
was in 430, the last in which it was epi- 
demic here was in 1665. It was named 
in the bills of mortality as late as 1679. 
Internal fever, scurvy, dysentery, and 
rickets have declined of late years. Scar- 
let fever, consumption, gout, dropsy, 
palsy, and all nervous diseases, have 
increased.—Duncan’s Essays and Mis- 
cellunea. | 


Wwe are allowed, | Comparative Safety of Steam. 


The impression entertained by many 
that steamboats and railroads are more 
dangerous modes of conveyance than 
others, is abundantly discredited in the 
report from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents to Congress. It appears by a me- 
morial addressed to Congress in 1839, 
that the number of lives lost by other 
modes of travel during the month of 
December of that year alone, was nearly 
double the annual average loss of life by 
steamboat explosions, 

For five years ending with 1828, 
‘the ratio of explosions to the number 
of exposures on steamboat routes from 
New York city was 1 to 126,211. In 
the next five years, the ratio was re- 
duced to 1 in 1,975,787.” 

A similar calculation, however, with 
reference to Western navigation, laid 
before Congress at its last annual ses- 
sion, shows a different result. The 
number of lives annually exposed to 
the dangers of steam navigation is esti- 
mated at 8,185,000. The ratio to the 
whole number of lives exposed was 
102,642, and the ratio of explosions to 
the whole number of exposures one to 
560,616. 

From these facts, it appears that the 
dangers of steam navigation on the 
Western rivers are greater than at 
the East, though still bearing a favour- 
able comparison with the other modes 
of conveyance. 

The returns received by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents from the Collectors of 
68 ports, enumerate 233 explosions, 
from which the number killed (in 164 
cases) was 1805, making an average of 
11 for each accident, and the number 
wounded in 111 cases, 115—an average 
of 9. : 

The amount of pecuniary loss sus- 
tained in 75 cases is $997,650—averag- 
ing $13,302 by each explosion. 

Of the explosions 202 or 867 per cent. 
occurred on the Southern and Western 
waters; 146, or 626 per cent. on the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries; 90 
or S86 per cent. on the Mississippi 
alone; 40, or 172 per cent. on the Ohio. 

From 1830 to the present time, the 
number of explosions given is 196, 
making an average of 10 each year, 
with 110 as the average annual loss of 
life, and 90 the annual average of 
wounded. ‘The annual pecuniary loss 
has averaged $132,020. 


The steamboat tonnage on the West- 


ern rivers in 1836 was 249,095, and the 
value of the commerce on the boats 
$62,206,719. The probable extent in 
miles of the steam navigation of the 
Western waters is estimated at 16,674. 

The whole number of vessels built in 
the United States, from 1830 to 1847 
inclusive, is 1915. The losses by ex- 
plosion during the same period amount- 
ed to 198, or about 10 per cent. 

The following tables, condensed from 
the returns of the collectors, &c., give a 
a summary of the whole: 

Whole rumber of boats on which ex- 


plosions have occurred, 233 
Number of killed (in 164 cases,) 1,805 
Number wounded (in 1)1 cases,) 1,015 
Total amoant of damage (in 75 cases,) $997,650 
Average number of passengers killed 

in enumerated cases, 29 
Amount of damages, 13,305 


The causes were not stated in 125 
cases, unknown, 10, and the following 
are enumerated among the causes 
known: 


Exccssive pressure, gradually increased, 16 
. The presence of unduly heated metal, 16 
Defective construction, 32 


Carelessness or ignorance, 
Accidental (rolling of the boat,) 1 
NATURE OF THE ACCIDENTS. 

Bursting boiler, 1U1 Blew out boiler head, 4 
Collapsing flue, 71 Breaking cylind’r head, 1 
Bursting steam pipe, 9 “ flang of steam pipe, 2 
Bursting steam chest, 1 Bridge wall exploded, 1 
Bolt of boiler fore’d out, 1 Unknown, 3 
Struck by lightning, 1 Not stated, 38 
Loss IN 223 casks. 
$3,099,366 Wounded, 2.097 

2,563 Tol kill’d & w’nd, 4,600 
LOCALITIES OF EXPI.OSION. 


Pecuniary, 
Loss of life, 


Alabama river, 9 Golconda, 1 
Apalachicola, 3 Gulf of Mexico, 1 
Arkansas, 3 Galveston, 1 
At sea, 1 Illinois river, 3 
Blakely, Ala., 2 James river, ] 
Buffalo, 2 Lake Ponchartrain, 3 
Baltimore, 3 Mobile, 5 
Balize, 2 Mississippi, $0 
Black Warrior river, 1 Missouri, 5 
Charleston, 8. C., 6 Michillimacinac, 1 
Chattahootchee, 2 Qhio river, 40 
Cumberland river, 2 Potomac, 1 
Coal Port, 1 Rio Grande, 4 
Champlain Lake, 1 Red river, 2 
Coast of Florida, 1 Savannah river, 4 
Delaware river, 4 ‘Tombigbee, 1 
De roit, 1 Watersadj’cttoN. Y. 14 
Eltabeth city, N.C., 1 Yazoo river, 1 
Gulf of Florida, 1 Not stated, 8 


Total, 1238 
Mississippi and tributaries, 146, Southern and 
Western waters, 202. 


— 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Don’t Putt orr THE Suckers.—lIt is 
not an unfrequent practice with farmers, at 
the second corn hoeing, to pull off the 
scions or sprouts, commonly called suck- 
ers, which spring up at the root of the main 
stalk. ‘The argument is, their presence and 
growth abstract so much from the vigour 
and size of the main stalk. ‘This is a great 
mistake. ‘The main stalk is not injured or 
diminished, but supported by it; besides, 
this sucker is indispensable to a full crop 
of corn. The Zea Mays (or Indian corn) 


is a dicecian plant; that is, in its inflores- 


cence, the staminate and pistillate blossoms 
are on different parts of the same plant. 
The silk is the pistillate blossom, and has 
one thread attached to each kernel; the 
tassel is the staminate blossom, containing 
the pollen. As the silk and tassel make 
their appearance at the same time, the pol- 
len, being a fine dust, is brought by the 
agency of the wind in contact with the silk, 
and the generation of the kernel produced, 
In every instance in which any individual 
thread of the silk fails of contact with the 
pollen, a vacancy on the cob occurs. The 
tassel withers and the pollen disappears 
long before the cob attains its full growth. 
Hence the silk at the end of the cob fails to 
receive its supply of pollen, and the conse- 
quence is a barren cob end. ‘To meet this 
deficiency of pollen, the sucker, which is 
a tassel-bearing plant, comes forward in 
exact time, and supplies the pollen needful 
to the filling cut of the end of the cob with 
grain. Undoubtedly this arrangement adds 
much to the corn, and teaches us that the 
Creator’s provisions are exactly right; 
therefore you are cautioned, don’t pull off 
the suckers. 


Apvice Povuttry Kerepinc.—The 


principles upon which I rely for success in 
keeping hens are, first, to have two breeds 
—a few to hatch and rear the chickens, and 
twice the number of everlasting layers, as 
éggs are more profitable than chickens ; 
second, to get a hatch as early as possible 
in spring, and to keep them well; these 
never cast their feathers like the old birds, 


and if they begin to lay in autumn, lay 


are better. 


more or less all winter. Third, never to 
keep old fowls; none but favourite fowls 
ought to be kept more than two years; old 
birds lay larger eggs than pullets, but not 
near so many. Fourth, to give them the 
best barley I could get, and as much as 
they could pick up once a day in summer, 
and twice in winter; they are not only 
more profitable when well kept, but the 
The two breeds I like best 
are the spotted Dorkings for setting, and 
the pheasant breed for laying.—Agricul- 
tural Gazette. 


CucumsBers.— When a cucumber is taken 
from the vine, let it be cut off with a knife, 
leaving about an eighth of an inch of a cu- 
cumber remaining to the stem upon which 
it grew, then slit the stem with a knife, from 
its end to the vine, leaving a particle of the 
cucumber to each division, and as many 
slits or divisions as are made in it there 
will be new cucumbers, as large and as 
fine as those that grow in the natural way. 
—Agriculturist. 

Strange as the above may seem, a person 
assures uS he has repeatedly succeeded in 
the experiment; but the second growth will 
not be as fair, nor as large as the first.— 
New Haven Register. 


DR. PARR. 

The Doctor and his lady had occa- 
sionally divers little bickerings, as the 
lady did not approve of his expending 
so much of his money on “dusty tomes 
of ancient lore,’”? and Parr would be 
accountable to no one. The chairs of 
the library had been in a sad condition; 
indeed there was no ground to hope for 
a secure seat in them; they threatened 
the incumbent with a downfall, which, 
though it might not create such a sen- 
sation in the world as the falling of a 
kingdom, “the crash of a State,’”? yet 
would, perhaps, be very serious to the 
suffering person. Mrs. Parr, therefore, 
one morning in the library, took occa- 
sion to accost the Doctor: 

“Mr. Parr, we should have new 
chairs for the library ; they are in a very 
sad way.” 

“T cannot afford it, Mrs. Parr,’ re- 
plied the Doctor. 

* Not afford it,’? returned the lady, 
“when you can give ten guineas fora 
musty book which you never open !”’ 

“I tell you I cannot afford it,’’? voci- 
ferated the Doctor. 

‘“‘ Not afford it,’’ said the lady, “when 
your renfs are coming in so fast ?’’ 
pointing to the garments of her spouse, 
‘“‘when you are in as much need of 
repair as the library chairs !”’ 

The Doctor, touched by this stroke 
of humour, applied immediately both 
to the cabinet-maker and the tailor. 


ANORAMA OF NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 
—Open every evening at the Sansom street 
Hall, between Sixth and Seventh streets, in the rear 
of Jones’s Hotel, Philadelphia, Brewer’s Moving 
Panorama of Natural Curiosities of North America, 
comprising all the interesting views in the Mam.- 
moth Cave of Kentucky; the Niagara River, Falls, 
&c.; Mount Vernon, the resting place of Washing- 
ton; the Natural Bridge of Virginia; and a Day’s 
Journey through the Prairies. 

An exhitition every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, commencing at half past three o’clock, 
P.M. Admission 25 cents, children under 12 years, 
half price. Doors open at seven, commence at eight 


o’clock, P. 
_ West Chester, Pa. June 5th, 1849. 

The undersigned, having witnessed the exhibition 
of Brewer’s Panoramas, takes great pleasure in ex- 
pressing his very high opinion of their merit, and 
of their adaptation to afford instruction and delight 
to every beholder. Joun CRrowE Lt. 

It is with pleasure I unite in praise of Mr. Brew- 
er’s Panorama. James CROWELL. 

june 16—tf 


ENEVA FEMALE INSTITUTE FOR SALE 
—The Subscriber having received a publie 
appointment, will dispose of the above Seminary, 
situated in Geneva, New York, including the build- 
ing, completely furnished for a large class Boarding 
and Day School. The Seminary was established 
for the education of Female Teachers and to give a 
finishing course of instruction. It is in successful 
operation, having over eighty pupils, with very 
favourable prospects. The building is a substantial 
brick edifice, fifty feet square, with accommodations 
for twenty-five or thirty boarding pupils and one 
hundred scholars. It is desired to dispose of the 
building and fixtures together, at a moderate price. 
Part of the purchase money may remain on mort. 
gage. Should the building not be sold, it will be 
leased for au Seminary. Few situations of the kind 
could offer, in all respects, so desirable. Possession 
will be given on the 25th of August. Address, 
post-paid, WILLIAM CHAPIN, Principal, 
june 30—tf Geneva, New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. — Six Votumes 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrington & 
HaswE.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo. 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
wlich appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities, 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Psulms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

J_* Sunday School ‘Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


INE GROCERIES.—Colton & Co., South West 
Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, 
have now fer sale one of the finest stock of Family 
Groceries in the city, and are selling many of the 
very best articles at extremely low prices; for in- 
stance, Fresh Green Tea at 75 cts., very fine flavour 
and strength; do. at 50 cts. very good; Fine Fla- 
voured Black Tea, at 37} and 50 cts. Better Sugar 
for 61 cts. than any other store; White at 7, and 
very white at 8 cts. Best Loaf, Crushed, Sifted, and 
Pulverized Sugars. A small lot of the finest Old 
Government Java Coffee in the city—Laguyra, Mara- 
caibo, and Rio, in bags, and at retail, cheap. An 
assortment of the richest Jellies, Canton Ginger ia 
Syrup, Maccaroni, Vermicelli, Pickles, Sauces, 
Ketchup, Olive Oil of Latour”? and Laguerrenne”’ 
brands, and every article in our line selected with 
the greatest care, and warranted to please. Goods 
packed up securely, and sent to any part of the 
country. COLTON & CO., Family Grocers, 
South West Corner Arch and Sixth streets, Philad. 
may 5—6t 


R. MASON’S WORKS.—Baker & Scribner 

have just published the Complete Works of 

John M. Mason, D.D. edited by his son, Ebenezer 
Mason, 4 vols. 8vo, with a portrait. 

Contents.— Volume .—Introduction, by Ebenezer 
Mason. The celebrated work, entitled, A Plea for 
Holy Communion on Catholic Principles. Letters 
on Frequent Communion. Considerations on Lots. 

Volume II.—The celebrated Essays on Episco- 
pacy, and also those on the Church of God. A 
‘l'reatise on Faith and Justification. Hints on the 
Insufficiency of the Light of Nature. 

Volume I1I.—Sermons—The Gospel for the Poor. 
Divine Judgments. Mercy Remembered in Wrath, 
Hope for the Heathen. Pardon of Sins. Living 
Faith. Messiah’s Throne. Christian Mourning. 
Full Assurance of Faith and Hope. Evangelical 
Ministry Exemplificd. Salvation by Grace. Min- 
isterial Fidelity. Two Sermons on the Christian 
Warfare. 
and Matthew xxvii. 1-5. 

Volume I1V.—Sermons—Nature and Necessity of 
Regeneration. Works of the Flesh and Spirit Dis- 
tinguished. True Honour. Apostolic Commission. 
Non-conformity to the World. The Fountain of 
Life. The Gospel Offer. The Gospel no Cause of 
Shame. On Steadfastness in Religious Sentiment. 
Speech on Resignation of Pastoral Charge. Death 
of David Hume, Esq. and Samuel Finley, D.D.—a 
Contrast. Conversation with a Young Traveller. 
Orations—On the Death of Washington—on the 
Death of Hamilton. Voice of Warning on the En- 
suing Election of President Jefferson. Embracing 
in the four volumes 2355 pages, at the low price of 
$6.50. BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street, New York. 


may 19—tf 


Lectures on Psalms XXIII. and VIIL, 7 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY— 

J Pennsytvania.—The Misses 

Pinneo, Principals.—This is a select Family Board- 

3 Bee Day School, Chambersburg affording a most 
irable 


location for the purposes of such an Insti- 
tation. ‘This establishment occupies one of the most 
delightful situations in the town. Surrounded by 
extensive grounds, containing ornamental trees, 
shrubbery, and fine fruit, it is peculiarly adapted to 
the purposes of a Boarding School. These grounds 
afford the young ladies opportunity for amusement 
and exercise, without leaving the care of their teach- 
ers, who embrace the advantages these hours of 
relaxation offer for mingling agreeably with them, 
thus studying their characters, securing their affec- 
tions, and advancing their improvement in various 
respects. 

The boarding pupils form a family circle with 
their teachers; and enjoy all the comforts and 
happy influences of a well regulated home. Their 
personal habits and manners are watched over with 
interest and cure, and abundant testimony has been 
given to the rapid improvement of those entrusted to 
them, in these respects. 

The course of instruction pursued is extensive and 
thorough, embracing all the various branches of an 
English education, the Latin and French languages, 
Music and Drawing. The advantages for Music 
are very superior, such as are seldom to be found in 
any similar Institution. 

Pupils will be carried through the regular course 
and receive diplomas as testimonials at its close, or 
such branches be selected as the parent or guardian 
may choose, The number of pupils is limited, as it 
is the chief object and sincere desire of the Principals 
to benefit those committed to their care; and, as far 
as possible, instruction is given by themselves in 
preference to employing assistants, but in the choice 
of Teachers, who must, to some extent, be associated 
with them, the greatest care is taken, and those only 
selected whose views of teaching are congenial, and 
whom they can implicitly trust. 

The Principals of this Institution design that its 
advantages—Literary, Moral, and Religious—shall 
be of the highest order, and no efforts shall be spared 
to make them at least equal to those of any other, — 
either in the city or country. It is a chartered 
Institution, and under the care of a Board of Trus- 
tees, 


The undersigned, Committee of this Board, take 
pleasure in commending the Institution to the con- 
fidence of the public, and the patronage of parents 
who would secure for their daughters the advantages 
of a thorough and liberal education. 

The Chambershurg Female Seminary has long 
occupied an elevated position in the public estima. 
tion as a School of uncommon merit. It has contri- 
buted in no small degree to clevate the standard of 
Female Education in our country, to deepen and 
extend the conviction of its importance, and to fur- 
nish incontestible proof of the advantages which 
such a system, properly conducted, is destined to - 
confer on a community. Such evidence has been 
amply furnished in the history of this Institution. 
It has been eminently successful in training the 
minds and disciplining the affections of not a few, 
who are now filling, with dignity, responsible sta- 
tions in the domestic and social circles of life, and 
who are exerting an efficient influence on the well- 
being of society. 

Of the Young Ladies who have charge of the 
Institution, the Committee deem it needless to speak 
in the way of commendation. Their character, and 
qualifications as Teachers, are of the highest urder. 
We can, therefore, safely say to parents who wish 
to place their daughters at Boarding School, that 
this is an Institution to which they may send them 
with entire confidence that they will be watched 
over with maternal care, and furnished with every 
requisite facility for receiving an accomplished 
Christian education, 

Frederick Smith, Esq., 

Barnard Wolff, 

S. D. Culbertson, M. D., + Committee. 
Rev. Daniel McKinley, 

Rev. B. S. Schneck, 


i> A new Term will commence upon the first 
of September, and applications for admission, or for 
any further information, may be made to the Misses 
Pinneo, at their residence, or to any of the gentle. 
men named. jaly 14—3t 


AY IT BE WIDELY RE&AD!—The Blood 

of the Cross, by the Rev. Horatius Bonar, ot 

Kelso, Scotland, author of Night of Weeping, Story 

of Grace, &c. 24mo, cloth, from the third Edin- 
burgh edition. 

Like some other works which Mr. Bonar has 
given to the world, this book is eminently practical, 
and founds its practical instructions upon the grand- 
est and most stirring themes of the gospel. What 
can incite to holiness and activity in the service of 
God, like a searching view of the “ love of Christ,” 
and the “Blood of the Cross?” So this book 
teaches—may it be widely read.— Christian In. 
structor. 

This handsome little volume abounds with pious 
meditations on the subject of which it treats, and 
the whole volume is infused with the pious spirit of 
its estimable author.— Baltimore Patriot. 

This little volume is written in a very energetic 
style. It seems to be the aim of the author to pro- 
duce a present effect. It contains much that is 
valuable and true.—Christian Chronicle. 

_ Recently published and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 


{> For sale also by Robert Carter & Brothers 
New York; E. H. Pease & Co. Albany; S. Guiteau 
Baltimore ; Luke Loomis, Pittsburgh ; J. H. Thorpe 
Cincinnati; C. B. White, Fredericksburg, Virginia; 
Bell & Entwisle, Alexandria, Virginia; and by 
Booksellers generally. july 2i—3t 


OOKS AND STATIONERY.—The Subscri- 
ber respectfully informs Country Merchants, 
‘Teachers, and others that he has removed to the 
Store No, 22 South Fourth street, on the West side, 
between Market and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
where he offers for sale Books and Stationery on — 
the most favourable terms. HENRY PERKINS. 
july 21—4t © 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY, No. 2 NORTH 
STREET, BALTIMORE.—New Booxs.— 
Loyola and Jesuitism, by Isaue Taylor. Plain 
Thoughts about Great and Good Things for Little 
Boys and Girls, by the Rev. W. S. Plumer, D. D. 
Sint and Sinner, by the same. Short Sermons to 
Little Children, by the same. Vol. 6th, Chalmers’ 
Posthumous Works, containing sermons preached 
at various periods, from 1794 to 1847. Clergy of 
America, by Joseph Belcher, D. D, Cottage Lec. 
tures, George Selwood, Mary Grey, and others of 
special imterest, by the American Sunday School 
Union. july 21—3t 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Ime 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment os 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
prices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—3t 


Gon HALL. — The next Session of the 
College of New Jersey will commence on 
‘Thursday the 9th day of August. 

As this is the commencement of the College - 
year, it is the most suitable time for new students 
to enter; and it is important that all students be- 
longing to the College be present on the first day 
of the term. 

‘The Faculty will attend to the examination of 
students applying for admission, on the day preced- 
ing the beginning of the Session. 

The Law Department, in connexion with the 
College, which has been in operation two years, 
will commence, at the same time, its instraction, 
consisting of recitations, examinations, lectures, 
preparation of legal forms and instruments, and the 
exercises of a Moot Court. 

Application for admission, and communications 
touching the Law School, may be made to James 
S. Green and Richard S. Field, Esqs. of Princeton, 
New Jersey. july 2i—4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 285 Broadway, New York, and No. 149 
Chestnut Street, Sonth side, First Bookstore 


above Sixth, Philadelphia, 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, end their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser~ 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in advance, 


4 7,0) 
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